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REPUBLIC OR MONARCHY? 
EDITOR: 


As a non-Catholic student of Catholic doc- 
trine, I was exceedingly interested in the two 
contrary viewpoints expressed in the two arti- 
cles in your April issue as to Catholic rela- 
tionship, in thought and feeling, to political 
matters. I write as a serious student of these 
matters (and also a deeply confused one). 

If the somewhat closely reasoned article in 
regard to Natural Law, as the Moral Law or 
God’s law, is the church’s official position as 
understood by Michael de la Bedoyere, then 
how can another good Catholic, Father James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., in the article “They Don’t 

See the Church,” say that: 
“After 170 years the monarchies 
and the empires (all that is left 
of them) are surviving precari- 
ously upon the bounty of the re- 
public that couldn’t last.” Mr. 
de la Bedoyere says, and I do 
emphatically agree, that the 
modern world has “. . . lost a 
important thing in losing such an em- 
bodiment (as the monarchy) of the spiritual 
and sacred in its spiritual order.” 

I believe that in the attempt to be a good 
citizen of the U. S. A., Father Gillis has 
neglected to see certain obvious facts. For 
instance, he says: “Strange to say that Amer- 
ica has survived and that Europe continues 
to exist upon vitality borrowed from Amer- 
ica. ” Doesn’t this statement seem de- 
batable in that our culture has been borrowed 
and is still being borrowed from Europe, and 
in a lesser degree from Asia and the East?... 

Father Gillis speaks in the same article of 
“a few who have lost faith in the American 
ideal and who would persuade us to go in for 
the U.N.,” but has Father Gillis studied the 
wide divergence between the American ideal 
and the prevailing corruption in our contem- 
porary life of that ideal? ... 

Julia Storr iLacInnes 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


most 


Ed.: I might state the official Catholic posi- 
tion in the words of Pope Leo XIII in his en- 
cyclical “Human Liberty”: It is not of itself 
wrong to prefer a democratic form of govern- 
ment if only the Catholic doctrine be main- 


tained as to the origin and exercise of power. 


Of the forms of government, the 
Church does not reject any that are fitted to 
procure the welfare of the subjects; she wishes 
only this—which nature itself requires—that 


various 


they should be constituted without involving 
wrong to anyone, and especially without vio- 
lating the rights of the Church.” Father Gillis 
was commenting not on theory but on a fact 
when he spoke of the success of the American 
Republic and the breakdown of monarchies in 
the last 170 years. However, I’m sure that 
Father Gillis would agree with De la Bedoyere 
that the modern world has lost something im- 


portant in losing the spiritual symbols of 
Coronation, ete. 


CALVARY AND THE MASS 
EDITOR: 

In your editorial “The Priest in This Our 
Day,” you quoted Father Gillis: “Priest is by 
definition one who offers sacrifice. At the 
altar he elevates the Body and Blood of Christ 
as it was elevated on the Cross.” Is this state- 
ment really orthodox? Should it not be “...as 
He appeared in His glerified body?” 

H. Tenyke 
Rye, N. Y. 

Ed.: Father Gillis was referring to the man- 
ner of offering, not to Christ’s mode of exist- 
ence in the Eucharist. He exists in His glori- 
fied body in the sacrament, but in the sacrifice 
of the Mass, He offers Himself (through the 
priest) with the same act of will with which 
He offered Himself on Calvary. 


HIROSHIMA AGAIN 
EDITOR: 
The 


agrees 


CATHOLIC 
“Atom 


THE 
letter 


editor of 
with my 


WORLD dis- 
Bomb Saved 
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American Lives” because another Catholic 
priest (Father Francis Connell, C.SS.R.) says 
that direct attack on non-combatants is for- 
bidden by divine law. Far be it from me to 
believe that the end justifies the means, but 
I still believe that having entered the war, 
our duty was to end the war as soon as pos- 
sible and so save Americans. Are not non- 
combatants lost in every war? 

Extension (July) has an excellent article 
“No More Hiroshimas” by Josephine Quirk. 
To quote it: “However, it is the mental atti- 
tude—their spiritual attitude toward all this 
that is the most amazing and enlightening 
thing. One would expect them to have an 
eternal hatred for the people who perpetrated 
their destruction. Most Americans wouldn’t 
believe how the Hiroshimans feel about us. 
There is no bitterness—no hatred—no rancor. 
Rather are they proud of what their city and 
themselves contributed to this world. They 
will tell you, ‘If it didn’t happen here, it would 
have been some other city.’ They believe they 
have taken part in something that will save 
millions of lives for as their mayor told me, 
‘Hiroshima is an exhibit of peace, a laboratory 
that demonstrated the nature of the new war- 
fare so dramatically that it would destroy 
Wet. eae 

Grace E. McKeon 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE AWFUL TRUTH? 
EDITOR: 

May I make objection to your review of 
USA Confidential by Lait and Mortimer in the 
August issue? It is certainly evident, and 
was evident long before your review appeared 
that this book, like the team’s earlier ones, is 
not something to be desired. Their uncanny 
ability to print and then stand behind errors, 
their nose for news about brothels, night clubs, 
sex, vice, etc., does not recommend them. So 
it is disturbing to see in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
a review of the book that can be taken as 
nothing but favorable. To use an old ex- 
pression, you are aiding and abetting the 
enemy. 

John 


South 


Lynch 
Bend, Ind. 

Ed.: If these reporters are careless of fact, 
the book is inexcusable. If it falls into the 
hands of young people, it is deplorable. If it 
rouses the adult reading public to clean up 
the corruption in Washington, it is com- 
mendable. 


Ill 


WATCH YOUR INSTINCTS! 
EDITOR: 

In your editorial “Stevenson Clips the Left- 
Wingers” you use the word “instinct” with the 
horror of a Victorian lady fleeing before the 
terrifying presence of a mouse. In referring 
to the ‘“Rousseau-nourished 
intellectuals who engineered Sxow 
the French Revolution” you ¢ 
say “they soon discovered 
that man without religion is man run by his 
instincts and they saw France run red with 
human blood under the reign of instinct.” You 
conclude your editorial with “Take away re- 
ligion and we have a vision of a godless world 
dominated by mobs of men swept along to 
catastrophe by the roaring winds of instinct.” 

Am I to assume that the Catholic must take 
as his motto “Your instincts will get you ‘if 
you don’t watch out?” Am I further to as- 
sume that religion is the sworn enemy of 
instinct? When instinct attempts to assert 
itself, you apparently assume that religion 
must give it a solid whack or a good swift 
kick in order to keep it in place.... Is not 
God the source of instinct? When we 
rid ourselves of a viciously sentimentalized 
concept of man and accept him in all the rich, 
deep, complex and terrifying plenitude of his 
being, then we will be able to speak in a 
meaningful way to him... . 

Edward F. 
New York, N. 


Murphy 
Y. 


Ed.: A stallion’s guidebook is instinct but 
man is a horse of another color. His 
science tells him to “obey that impulse” 
if it accords with right veason. 


con- 
only 


STEVENSON, RETIRED CLIPPER 
EDITOR: 

Since you wrote your article “Stevenson 
Clips the Left-Wingers” in September, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson must have had a change of 
heart. 

There is an old adage: “Show me your com- 
pany and I'll tell you what you are.” This 
applies to Stevenson. For his campaign aides, 
he has two products of the ADA, Wilson 
Wyatt and Arthur Schlesinger. He has the 
backing of the pro-Red Liberal Party and at 
Randall’s Island recently, where 12,000 Com- 
munists gathered, the last speaker long fa- 
miliar to Communist fronters was Jerome 
Davis, who came out for Stevenson. In Illinois, 
Governor Stevenson vetoed the bill sponsored 
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by the American Legion to rid the schools of 
Communists. Also he was on the ground floor 
of the Communist United Nations. 

Angela Cuttle 

Garden City, N. Y. 

Ed.: It does seem that Stevenson is renounc- 

ing some middle-of-the-road policies as pro- 
pounded in early August and is going ever 
farther to the left. It’s pathetic to see a man 
with brains and good humor skidding off into 
the lunatic fringe. I hope he throws a few 
pitches with his right hand before Election 
Day. To say the U.N. is Communist is to say 
too much. 


ON A PAR WITH PEGLER 
EDITOR: 

I just finished reading your August issue 
which I bought on the reconmendation of one 
of our Paulist priests. I find your social, po- 
litical and cultural articles are on a par with 
Pegler and Fulton Lewis, Jr.. which I can 
get daily for seven cents, if I want to read 
that sort of thing. All of this I have come 
to expect from the bulk of the Catholic Press. 
But—how you could print a favorable review 
of USA Confidential is something I can’t under- 
stand. Does its criticism of our prominent 
political figures excuse its filth and outlandish 
inaccuracies? Are you really in accord with 
the review? From now on, I'll read Common- 
weal, thank you. 

Stephen F. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Gibbens 
Ed: Coincidentally, a from 
Berkeley, Calif. complains in the Commonweal 
of August 8th that the Commonweal has gone 
“too far right.” He says: “There is no longer 
any lay Catholic voice of the left; McCarran- 
ism’s rampancy remains unchallenged.” 

As to USA Confidential, the moot point is 
accuracy. If should be con- 
demned: if accurate, it ought to rouse an in- 
dignant public to clean up the sordid situation. 


correspondent 


accurate, it 


TAFT-HARTLEY AND “RERUM NOVARUM” 
EDITOR: 


Being the business agent of a labor union, 
I am especially interested in the teachings of 
our Church as regards labor unions. I am 
at a loss to find anything in common between 
your editorials and the encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. Perhaps Pope Pius XI 
gave the answer when in Quadragesimo Anno 
he said: “Nevertheless, there are some who 
seem to attach little importance to this En- 
cyclical. These men either slander a doctrine 
of which they are ignorant, or if not unac- 
quainted with this teaching, they betray their 
failure to understand it, or else if they under- 
stand it, they lay themselves open to the 
charge of base injustice and ingratitude.” 

When the Editor speaks in such glowing 
terms of the Taft-Hartley Law, he has either 
never studied it, or if he has studied it, he 
has never read “Rerum Novarum.” If he has 
read and studied both, then he may very well 
be one of those people that Pius XI spoke 
of in “Quadragesimo Anno.” It 
is the duty of representatives of 
the working people (or “bosses” 
as you refer to them) to do every- 
thing in their power to have any 
type of repressive legislation re 
pealed. 

It is disheartening for Cath- 
olic labor leaders who have built their organ- 
izations as close to the lines laid down in 
“Rerum Novarum” as is possible in these days 
to find themselves held up to scorn by such 
general and unqualified terms as appear in 
your editorial. Archie McGowan 

Local 169 


Teamsters A. F. of L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed.: I studied “Rerum Novarum” in college 
(Fordham) and I still study it. I have studied 
Taft-Hartley and written several articles about 
it. I believe it should be revised but not re- 
pealed. By birth and association, I tend to 
lean toward Labor. But I strenuously protest 
against skullduggery such as that perpetrated 
by the “bosses” who purged Alvin Barkley. 


Readers are requested to keep their letters brief: 
our maximum is 250 words in published letters. 
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Will Stalin Start a War? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


0. August 20th Pravda published 
a notice announcing the convening 
of a Communist Congress on Octo- 
ber 5th. The party congress is sup- 
posed to be held once every three 
years but this will be the first in 
thirteen years. The printed an- 
nouncement also contained the pro- 
posed draft of a new 
party statute to be 
discussed (and of 
course, adopted) at the Congress. 
The revised statute pertains to mat- 
ters of party discipline and control. 
Accompanying the statute was a 
directive for a new five-year plan. 

The European chancelleries im- 
mediately buzzed with speculation. 
What did this Congress, coming at 
this time, portend? It seemed to 
make little impression on Ameri- 
cans. We were too busy with vaca- 
tions and with a slight curiosity 
about the beginnings of the presi- 
dential campaigns of Stevenson and 
Eisenhower. 

It does seem also that the practi- 
cal politicians have succeeded in 
persuading us that there is no grave 
danger just now and so the Ameri- 
can mood till November will be one 
of wishful thinking and apathy. 
We “refuse to become hysterical” 


Why Now? 


about Russia and we hope that the 
next President will devise some 
quick and effective way to a lasting 
peace. 


‘Tuan is no reason for us to be- 
come frightened by the prospect of 
2,000 top Communists meeting in 
Moscow but surely the Congress 
should bear close scrutiny on the 
part of our foreign policy experts. 
It seems that they are dismissing it 
in a rather cavalier fashion. Indeed, 
our newspaper writers and column- 
ists are not greatly 
disturbed. Edward 
Crankshaw (New 
York Times Maga- 
zine, August 31st) says that our 
shivers at the thought of the 
Moscow Congress are baseless. “It 
seems to me that we are forced to 
the conclusion that the Kremlin 


Edward 


Crankshaw 


will not launch an open war against 
the West until it is certain of win- 


ning. That day is not yet... .” 
As to the strange timeliness of 
the Congress, Crankshaw waves 
away our worries with a very sim- 
ple explanation. “As for choosing 
this particular moment—well, there 
had to be a congress at some time 
and there seems no particular sig- 
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nificance in this moment. Since the 
war, Stalin has not been ready to 
make a sort of public declaration 
of past achievement and future pol- 
icy for which the Congress will call. 
Now he is ready. It is as simple as 
that.” 

That seems too simple. It is 
rather naive to imagine Stalin call- 
ing together top Communists from 
all over Russia in order that he 
might indulge in a little harmless 
protocol. It is noteworthy that the 
last Communist Con- 
gress, held in 1939, 
signalized a radical 
change in Soviet for- 
eign policy. It was at this Con- 
gress that Stalin terminated the 
“united front” policy by accusing 
Britain and France of trying to 
bribe Hitler to turn East. Not long 
after the Congress, Molotov and 
Ribbentrop signed their pact. 


Oh, So 


Simple! 


ae explanation is too 
simple also in view of the presence 
of the Chinese Communists in Mos- 


cow. In fact, they arrived about 
the time of the announcement in 
Pravda, an extraordinary coinci- 
dence. They constitute the first 
high-level group of 
Chinese Commu- 
nists to arrive in 
Moscow since early 
1950, shortly before 
the Korean invasion. Crankshaw to 
the contrary, the consensus of opin- 
ion in European foreign offices is 
that Stalin has made decisions of 
great consequence to Russia and the 
world, and that he has called a Con- 
gress in order to get the greatest 
possible morale and propaganda 
value out of these decisions. 

To begin with, there is good rea- 
son to think that Stalin will name 
his successor at this Congress. It 


Chinese 
Reds in 


Moscow 


is about time for him to step down. 
He is seventy-two and is said to be 
suffering from an arterial ailment. 
The proposed statute published in 
Pravda gives a clue to Stalin’s 
method of preparing the way for 
his successor. The statute provides 
that the Politburo and the Orgburo 
be disbanded, to be replaced by a 
Praesidium. As described in the 
statute, the new arrangement will 
bring about a pattern of Soviet 
power more centralized and auto- 
cratic than ever. The head of the 
Praesidium will run Russia. 

Now, who will head the Praesidi- 
um? That is the question. The 
answer seems easy. Stalin has 
deputed Georgi M. 
Malenkov to deliver 
the “State of the 
Union” message at 
the Congress. Only Stalin and 
Lenin have delivered this speech at 
past Congresses and so _ Stalin’s 
choice is most significant. 


*“Fat-Boy™ 
Malenkov 


—— once boasted that the 
third world war would be the grave- 
yard of Capitalism. He would make 
a tough war-time dictator. This 
pudgy 250-pound, 5 foot 7-inch mas- 
termind is physically unimpres- 
sive but he apparently is possessed 
of a phenomenal mind and mem- 
ory. He has endeared himself to 
Stalin not only by acting as his sec- 
retary at the last Congress but also 
by boosting the plane production of 
the Soviets during the war to 
40,000 a year. If anything, he will 
be a harder and more ruthless 
ruler than Stalin. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the Congress will hum with 
talk about war. Louis Fischer in 
his Life and Death of Stalin says 
that Stalin at a certain point in his 
career realized that peace would be 
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a political and emotional vacuum in 
which he would suffocate. Hence 
he had to fill it with the air of war, 
cold war, rumors of war, prepara- 
tions for war. 

The statute to be discussed at the 
Congress not only rigidifies the 
party discipline but also calls for an 
“all-around strengthening of the ac- 
tive defense of the Soviet country 
against aggressive actions of its ene- 
mies.” The old war-cry of capital- 
ist encirclement! There is a slight 
smell of sulphur also in the new 
five-year plan (actually already in 
operation for six- 
teen months). This 
plan is certainly not 
designed for the 
comfort of civilian consumers. 
Rather it is intended to increase 
military power. This new “shot in 
the arm” demands an 85% increase 
in oil production, 76% in pig iron 
and 62% in steel. If these goals are 
met, Russia will have doubled her 
economic potential of 1939. 


Not Bread 
but Bullets! 


‘Tne London Economist thinks the 
new plan has no great significance 
and that it indicates only that “the 
pattern and rhythm of industrial 
efforts are little changed and similar 
to those of 1951.” But the fact is 
that this new plan is as it were 
voked to rumors of war. The 
Pravda announcement in which the 
plan was published referred to 
“fanatic preparations for yet an- 
other war” on the part of the capi- 
talistic nations. 

Americans are most concerned 
about the part to be played by the 
Chinese Communists in Moscow. 
They will discuss the Korean War 
and we cannot imagine that they 
have gone all the way to the Krem- 
lin to accept the congratulations of 
the Soviets. The Chinese are hard- 


pressed and they will make great 
demands on the Russians. The 300- 
million dollar credit 
given by Moscow on 
February 14, 1950, 
must have run out 
by this time. But they will not 
only ask for more money. They 
will demand action on Japan. 

The Soviets refused to sign the 
Japanese peace treaty and now 
Japan has negotiated a treaty with 
the Nationalists on Formosa. But 
the Reds are in dire need of Japan’s 
industrial production and we might 
also remember that Japan is in 
need of China’s raw materials. The 
most important question they will 
discuss however is the Treaty of 
Alliance and Friendship signed by 
Moscow and Peiping on February 14, 
1950. According to this treaty, the 
Chinese are supposed to get from the 
Russians the Changchun Railway 
and the Naval base at Port Arthur. 

The results of these deliberations 
will reveal the strength of Commu- 
nist China. Will the Chinese prove 
to be masters who can demand their 
rights or will they exhibit them- 
selves as beggars eager for any 
scraps the Soviet overlords may 
deign to throw to them? Undoubt- 
edly the treatment received by the 
Chinese in Moscow will have a pro- 
found effect on the outcome of the 
Korean War. 


No Tickee, 
No War? 


Tuene is, therefore, good reason to 
be concerned about the Communist 
Congress in Moscow. One writer 
has said that its only significance is 
Stalin’s memories of the past: that 
he has a keen remembrance of the 


struggle for power that ensued 
during Lenin’s last illness. That 
struggle took place within Kremlin 
walls but Stalin, so it is said, fears 
that a struggle for power during his 
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last illness might turn into a revo- 
lution that would destroy his life 
work. That may be true but | think 
that Stalin something more 
than an announcement of his suc- 
mind. He is making no 
advance build-up of 
troops, he is not in- 
creasing the number 

of men eligible for 
conscription, he = is 

not making any other obvious ges- 
tures But then he 
does advertise his intentions. 
It would, however, be a calami- 
tous mistake for us to ignore the 
Congress. As General Eisenhower 
says, we have usually been Johnay- 


has 
cessor in 


Stalin 
Prepares 
for Death 


of war. never 


come-latelys in our foreign policy. 
We have measured up to emergen- 
cies but we have not tried to ward 
them off before the harm has been 
done. A good example of this is the 
Korean War. It would be tragic if 
the Communist Congress found us 
unprepared for another surprise at- 
tack such as dropped out of the 
skies over Pear! Harbor. 


‘Teo many of our authorities in for- 
eign alfairs seem to rest confidently 


on Stalin’s practical sense. Crank- 
shaw, for instance, insists that Sta- 
lin and his friends believe implicitly 
in the breakdown of the = capi- 
talistic system under the stresses 
and strains of its in- 
justices and in the 
eventual triumph of 
Communism on the 
ruins of the old or- 
der. The idea seems to be that 
Stalin is plaving a waiting game, 
waiting for Capitalism to fall apart 
at the We told. that 
Stalin is a very practical person and 
will take no chances until he is 
ready, that he is the very soul of 
caution and discretion. 


The 
Practical 
Stalin 


seams. are 


WORLD 


But let’s look at the blunders of 
the infallible Stalin and decide 
whether or not we can rely on his 
good sense to play a waiting game. 
In 1928 he decided that the shortest 
path to world Communism was to 
allow the forces of the Right to kill 
olf the Socialist liberals. This blun- 
der made it easy for Nazism and 
Fascism to develop and become 
deadly enemies of Communism. In 
fact, Nazism would have extermi- 
nated Communism if America had 
not come to the aid of Russia. 

Then in 1945, Stalin decided to 
assume a chip-on-the-shoulder atti- 
tude to the United States, thinking 
that America was about to collapse 
from economic weakness. This 
blunder only increased anti-Com- 
munist feeling in the U. S. Again, 
Stalin expelled Tito from the party 
thinking Yugoslavia would desert 
him. Another gross error in judg- 
ment! Finally, Stalin started the 
Korean War, convinced that Amer- 
ica would never dare to step in. So, 
it would be fatal and foolish to rest 
our heads on the deceptive pillow 
of Stalin’s practical sense. 


| we would do well and 
wisely to regard Stalin as an unpre- 
dictable lunatic. In THE CATHOLIC 
Worvp of September, 1951, I wrote 
an editorial in which I thoroughly 
agreed with Hannah Arendt’s 
Origins of Totalitar- 
ianism which main- 
tains that the So- 
viets, like all other 
totalitarians, are madmen. They 
are not cleverly Machiavellian but 
irrational and utterly unpredic- 
table. 

Is there a better description of 
Stalin’s court, with Malenkov, Beria 
and Molotov. striving for power, 
than Arnold Toynbee’s description 


Hannah 
Arendt 
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of the ruling clique in the Nazi dic- 
tatorship? 


6é 

_ picture is one of a monkey- 
king with monkey courtiers ma- 
neuvering around him for position, 
perpetually insecure and excru- 
ciatingly anxious ferocious 
gorillas, who could and did bash 
out each other’s brains, or knock 
on the head just as readily some 
innocent and helpless passerby, on 
«i momentary impulse or for a freak 
of faney, their antics are grim and 
their travesty—or exposure of hu- 
man nature-—is a devil’s joke at 
which human spectators will not 
be moved to laugh.” 

If, as Crankshaw says, Stalin is 
just an opportunist trying to hold 
his people together while he waits 
for the democracies to crumble, why 


his unpredictable purges of artists, 
scientists, generals and _ others 
whose help any opportunist would 
welcome? 


Seam sees the day of his death 
drawing near. He sees Communism 
losing its dynamic energy among 
the people and even some of the 
former revolutionary crusaders be- 
coming nothing more than bureau- 
crats. Marx was a 
madman resolved to 
change the world or 
drag the world down 
to destruction with him. Some may 
like to think of Stalin as a large- 
scale grocer taking inventory on 
October 5th. My guess is that he is 
still the bloody cutthroat of 1917 
who would like to see a little excite- 
ment before he dies. 


Sull the 
Cutthroat 





Readin ¢ Dansette 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


‘Tux publication of Adrien Dan- 
sette’s Religious History of Con- 
temporary France, Volume ‘Two: 
“The Third Republic,” is an out- 
standing event. The panoramic 
view of the Church in France from 
1876 to 1930 is of absorbing inter- 
est. The author knows how to com- 
bine real scholarship with a colorful 
presentation, and it would be a 
great mistake to think that tne de- 
tails we learn from this powerful 
volume are merely of importance 
to the student of French history or 
to the delver in ecclesiastic lore. 
Every intelligent Catholic deeply 
concerned with the position of the 
Church in the modern world should 
peruse this volume which, we sin- 
cerely hope, will soon be translated 
into English. 

Naturally, a knowledge of the 
French background would help the 
American reader to understand the 
French scene and the peculiarities 
of French Catholicism today. But 
besides matters of a specific Gallic 
character we encounter again and 
again problems basic to the whole 
position of the Church in our time. 
It is the Church eternal with all her 
glories and shortcomings, her tragic 
entanglements and errors in poli- 
cies, her heroic stands against at- 
tack, and her steadfast defense of 


principles that is here presented to 
us. 

We must remember, however, 
that the infallibility of the Church 
does not exiend to her policies and 
the picture before us is at times de- 
pressing; the grave errors com- 
mitted by the hierarchy, the clergy 
and the laity alike, are only matched 
by the fanatical hatred and ill-will 
of their enemies. 


‘Tun book abounds in interesting 
details. For example, we are told 
that at the time of the fatal elec- 
tions of 1876 when the republican 
parties for the first time had gained 
a majority, the salaries of the clergy 
paid by the government were by no 
means impressive. The pastors re- 
ceived $240 to $300 a year, the des- 
servants (vicars) never more than 
$180. Pastors as well as vicars 
could expect stipends in various 
amounts (from $1.50 a year up to 
several hundreds). A vicar had, on 





Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn discusses in 
this article a book of absorbing interest to 
intelligent Catholic concerned with 
the position of the Church in the modern 
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the average, a total income of $200 
a year. The wages of a housekeeper 
amounted to about $40. Thus he 
had to feed and clothe two persons 
on 55c a day. 

Nor should one think that the 
hierarchy was recruited from the 
social upper crust. The immensely 
influential Msgr. Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orléans, was the illegitimate son 
of a servant girl; Bishop Pie, who 
later became a Cardinal, claimed a 
poor village cobbler as his father. 
At about the time the middle and 
upper classes were coming back to 
the Church in ever increasing num- 
bers the lower classes were drifting 
away. 

The defeat of France and the 
horrors of the Commune had, final- 
ly, shaken the complacency of the 
higher classes. In 1852 only six of 
the students at St. Cyr, the French 
West Point, had fulfilled their 
Easter duties, in 1874 there were 
183 at the communion rail. The 
situation at the University and the 
Ecole Polytechnique (the French 
M.I.T.) was the same. Still, Taine 
estimated in 1890 that in Paris only 
one woman in twelve and one man 
in fifty were practicing their re- 
ligion. (The relationship in the 
country was said to be 1:4, and 1:12 
respectively. ) 


aK aK 


Tae vast majority of practicing 
Catholics and many of the inactive 
members of the Church were still 
profoundly attached to the idea of 


monarchy. This antagonism be- 
tween the overwhelming majority 
of the hierarchy, clergy and laity 
and the existing political order of 
France (supported by a majority of 
largely irreligious, if sometimes not 
actually anti-religious, citizens) 
colored the whole Church-State re- 


lationship up to and even after the 
outbreak of World War I. 

It must be said to the credit of 
Dansette who writes as a democrat- 
ically-minded Catholic that he de- 
scribes this endless malaise as a 
true historian with great objectiv- 
ity. The issues are all the more in- 
volved because there never was 
complete unanimity amongst the 
laity, nor the hierarchy. The old 
Gallican traditions were still suffi- 
ciently alive to form a powerful ele- 
ment affecting the whole ecclesias- 
tical scene. We see within the 
course of the fifty-four years de- 
scribed, every imaginable combina- 
tion of forces and ideas. Pius IX, 
a man of inflexible will and, like 
most converted liberals, a repre- 
sentative of very rigid conservative 
ideas, had no sympathy with re- 
publicanism or ideas akin to those 
of the French Revolution. 


Wirs Leo XIII, a humanist, a 
scholar and an aristocrat of liberal 
views, a sudden change sets in. At 
heart, he sympathizes with the 
monarchy as an institution, but he 
foresees that the French Republic 
will endure, and he sincerely tries 
to reconcile the monarchically- 
minded French Catholics with their 
form of government. His effort at 
reconciliation (ralliement) meets 
with the furious opposition of the 
majority of the hierarchy, the 
clergy and the laity. 

Leo extracts a declaration from 
the heads of the religious orders to 
“respect the institutions of the 
country” and to “cease siding pub- 
licly with political parties.” The 
superior of the Assumptionists can- 
not hold back his tears. “I have to 
deny my whole past, all my tradi- 
tion, all my friends,” he says, but 
signs the document on his knees. 
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The vatholic papers point out that 
their opposition is not so much 
against the Republic as such, but 
against the ideology which French 
Republicanism represents. 

The resistance the Holy Father 
meets is augmented by the fury of 
the French Republicans who by de- 
stroying the material ties between 
the State and the Church seek to 
destroy the latter. Jules Ferry, 
French Prime Minister, declared 
solemnly that the aim of his life 
was “to lead humanity to an exist- 
ence without God or King.” The 
atheistic “Ligue de_ l’Enseigne- 
ment,” the pioneers for school re- 
form, not only agitated for the 
removal of the crucifix from class- 
rooms but also advocated its re- 
placement with an image of the 
“Republic” with the symbo! of igno- 
rance (represented by a monk!) 
and that of enlightenment by Vol- 
taire with masonic emblems!). 


Leo XIII did not deviate from the 
course he had chosen. The transfer 
of the body of Pius IX from St. 
Peter’s to San Lorenzo on July 31, 
1881, had been the occasion of a 
large scale attack on the funeral 


procession by a mob. “Into the 
river with the corpse!” they shout- 
ed. Scenes of this nature must have 
thrown Leo XIII into a_ pensive 
mood. The Catholics of several 
countries, France among them, so 
he reasoned rightly, ought to cease 
behaving like a narrow sect of con- 
servatives failing to read the signs 
of the times. They should abandon 
their defensive position sheltering 
behind the equation: Catholicism 
means monarchical rule, irreligion 
is tantamount to republicanism. 
Yet Leo’s efforts appeared to be 
in vain. Cardinal Lavigerie who 
backed his policy of reconciliation 


finds himself shunned by the other 
members of the hierarchy. “The 
bishops of France,” he exclaimed, 
“are rabbits with miters!” In vain 
does Leo explain to the Cardinals 
in a letter (1892) that forms of gov- 
ernment, illegitimate in their origin, 
might become perfectly legitimate 
in time. A bishop founds an asso- 
ciation to pray for the conversion of 
the Pope (!) and there are convents 
in which prayers are said for “the 
Holy Father’s change of mind or his 
death.” A young French couple on 
their honeymoon in Rome attend 
Mass at St. Peter’s, but make a 
quick getaway when they discover 
that Cardinal Rampolla, “that Free- 
mason,” is at the altar. 


Diu imagine that such attitudes 
are not easily understandable to 
American Catholics; they must be 
viewed from an historical and psy- 
chological angle. (A _ perusal of 
Part I of Dansette’s Histoire re- 
ligieuse will give the reader an idea 
of the savagery and horror which 
accompanied the persecution of the 
Church in France during the Revo- 
lution. These memories lived on.) 

French democracy indeed came 
from a poisoned source,the French 
Revolution, and the question partly 
rotated around the problem whether 
the water was now potable or not. 
The “anti-clericals” of the left, led 
by Masons, did everything in their 
power to strengthen the arguments 
of the Catholic monarchists. The 
Church was systematically perse- 
cuted, and organized mobs broke 
into the churches during services. 

The last years of the pontificate 
of Leo XIII were troubled by a 


series of events in France with the 


devil sowing confusion right and 
left. A Mason named Léon Taxil 
froled a number of high ecclesias- 
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cs with his accounts of orgiastic 
rites in the lodges; the controversy 
waged around Abbé Klein’s preface 
to Father Walter Elliott’s book on 
Father Hecker, founder of the Paul- 
ists, resulted in the condemnation 
of what came to be known as 
“Americanism” and, finally, came 
the Dreyfus case in which leading 
Catholics (but by no means the 
Papacy) backed the wrong side. 


‘Tm case of the condemnation of 
“Americanism” is especially tragic; 
a minority of Catholics, opposed to 
the prevailing trends of their own 
Church in France (and in sym- 
pathy with papal aims) had come 
to paint for themselves a picture of 
American Catholicism quite at vari- 
ance with the facts. Distant coun- 
tries frequently look like Utopia. 
These Catholics in their opposition 
to the illiberal and conservative 


spirit of the Catholic majority, un- 
fortunately went to the other ex- 


treme (frequently by identifying 
Catholicism with democracy) and 
roused the ire of the reactionary 
majority. They wanted a victim 
and found it in the French edition 
of Father Elliott’s book. 

The ensuing intrigue—ably de- 
scribed by Abbé Klein in his Mem- 
oirs—resulted in the Letter of Leo 
XIII, “Testem Benevolentiae,” 
which condemned ideas and prac- 
tices lumped together under the 
name “Americanism.” The items 
condemned were, naturally, worthy 
of condemnation but as Archbishop 
Ireland rightly wrote in an Amer- 
ican periodical, “ ‘Americanism’ . . . 
was unheard of in the United States 
until the moment when the news 
of its condemnation was cabled 
from Rome.” 

Dansette errs when he adds that 
“American Catholicism then pur- 


sued its way as if nothing had hap- 
pened, whereas the situation was 
entirely different in France.” We 
believe that the psychological shock 
of the condemnation of “American- 
ism” had lasting effects in the 
United States, whereas today prac- 
tices resembling “Americanism” are 
quite in fashion in modern France 
and elsewhere in Europe. 


Wanes than the tragi - comedy 
(more tragedy than comedy) of 
“Americanism” was the Dreyfus 
case in which the majority of lead- 
ing Catholics insisted on the guilt 
of the quite obviously innocent 
Jewish Captain Dreyfus. Even Leo 
XIII himself alluded publicly to the 
innocence of Dreyfus. 

Not only did the Church (and 
French conservatism) incur a loss 
of moral prestige but, since the na- 
tionalists were also opposed to 
Dreyfus, the unholy alliance be- 
tween nationalism (which is of 
Jacobin origin) and conservatism 
was formed. Here the foundations 
were laid for the Action Francaise 
calamity a quarter of a ceatury 
later. 

The Church saw even more evil 
days in the early twentieth century 
under the pontificate of the saintly 
Pius X, who was of an intransigent 
nature. Many religious orders are 
suppressed and expelled and, final- 
ly, a total separation between 
Church and State is decreed by the 
Leftist government. The State sug- 
gests that the Catholics form Asso- 
ciations cultuelles (Worship Asso- 
ciations) and in so doing take over 
the administration of Church prop- 
erty. 

Although the bishops (many of 
them appointed by the “liberal” 
Leo XIII) realize that this is a new 
blow to the Church, they are also 
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aware of its minor advantages: 
freedom of the Church, escape from 
State tutelage. But Pius X ada- 
mantly puts his foot down and for- 
bids the slightest concession to the 
State or acceptance of its proposals 
in any form. He fears lay govern- 
ment of the French Church which, 
indeed, would be uncanonical! 
Now the fronts have changed 
completely. The bishops are in fa- 
vor of reconciliation, the Holy Fa- 
ther is against it. Thus the Church 
in France drifts into a complete 
impasse; since the formation of the 
Associations cultuelles is forbidden, 
the Church property is forfeited 
and, in default of another legal pro- 
prietor, reverts to the State! The 
expulsion of the congregations, re- 
ligious orders, etc., takes dramatic 
forms. Dansette’s description of the 
military occupation of the Grande 
Chartreuse is heartrending. 


Ix the theological field the new 
menace is Modernism, but the per- 
secution of this dangerous heresy, 
causing many tears, broken hearts 


and some apostasies, is entirely 
justified. However, the problem of 
reconciling the Catholics with the 
republican form of government is 
made more difficult by the repub- 
lican-democratic hotheads who fre- 
quently commit the same error as 
certain monarchists of the old 
“legitimist school,” i.e., identifying 
Catholicism with a specific form of 
government. 

Comes the condemnation of the 
democratic Sillon movement under 
the leadership of Mare Sangnier 
and with it the theory of popular 
sovereignty (ultimately derived 
from God). Already Leo XIII had 
disappointed these new extremists 
in the last years of his pontificate. 
(Enevelical “Graves de Communi.” ) 


A rather sinister event is the for- 
mation of an_ ultra-conservative, 
partly secret organization in Rome, 
the Sodalitium Pianum of Bishop 
Benigni which works “under cover” 
against all modern trends—hereti- 
cal or otherwise. However, Benedict 
XV dissolved this iniquitous body. 


Wirn the pontificate of Benedict 
XV the course of the Church in 
France is again radically changed. 
What we see in Dansette’s Histoire 
are the constant and never-ending 
problems of synchronization. The 
majority of the laity (as well as the 
rank and file of the clergy), the 
hierarchy, the Holy See — these 
three factors are rarely of the same 
opinion at the same time. Again, 
there are powerful or, at least, dy- 
namic minorities within the laity, 
special interest groups in the Vat- 
ican, specific trends among the va- 
rious orders. The infallibility of the 
Pope as ex cathedra teacher is by 
no means a guarantee of his sagac- 
ity in his dealings with Church pol- 
icy. And in Church policy (unlike 
in matters of dogma) what is de- 
sirable today, tomorrow may be 
taboo, and what today is frowned 
upon, tomorrow may be welcome. 
Mare Sangnier, berated in the Sillon 
Letter was praised by Benedict XV’s 
Secretary of State as the “future 
great Catholic leader of France.” 

Heroism and courage are often 
put to the service of a wrong cause. 
Thus we see the great Dominican 
Father Sertillanges during World 
War I denouncing Benedict's peace 
policy and for this audacity he is 
severely punished, being banished 
to monasteries in Palestine, Italy 
and Belgium. (Needless to say Fa- 
ther Sertillanges was dead wrong 
and the Pope dead right.) 


And when at the Feast of the 
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Canonization of St. Joan of Arc the 
Holy Father tries to persuade the 
assembled French bishops to accept 
the Associations cultuelles these 
prelates (mostly appointed by Pius 
X) again declare themselves “unan- 
imous in respectful resistance.” 
There are difficulties between 
France and the Holy See because 
Benedict XV (no less than his suc- 
cessor!) disapproves of the spirit 
and content of the Versailles Treaty, 
but finally under Pius XI a rap- 
prochement is made; an ambassa- 
dor is appointed to the Holy See; 
and “Diocesan Associations” are 
being formed. But again Pius XI is 
a man of very rigid convictions and 
this time a new conflict breaks out 
between the Church and a political 
movement: the Action Francaise. 


* * 


W.. have spoken of the intellec- 


tual strength of the monarchist 
movement in France. Even in 1900, 
twenty-four of the forty “Immor- 
tals’ (members of the French 
Academy) were monarchists. We 
referred to the intimate, too inti- 
mate alliance between royalism and 
Catholicism. Many of the outstand- 
ing Catholic French thinkers and 
writers known to American readers 
were, and sometimes still are, royal- 
ists: Paul Bourget, Léon Bloy, Paul 
Claudel, Georges Bernanos, Gustave 
Thibon, Gabriel Marcel. Unfortu- 
nately, France is also familiar with 
the pagan royalist, the “Positivist” 
with monarchist conviction who 
has been influenced by Auguste 
Comte. Charles Maurras and Léon 
Daudet belonged to that type, the 
chief editors of the brilliantly writ- 
ten Action Francaise, a daily paper, 
which became the focal point of 
royalism but whose leading spirits 
treated Catholicism merely as a 


potentially “useful” element in a 
monarchical restoration to come. 

It is evident that the Church 
could not tolerate Catholics being 
associated with such a movement. 
For a few years, while the condem- 
nation of the group hung like a 
sword of Damocles over the heads 
of Maurras and Daudet (who, 
breaking with the old royalist tra- 
dition, were furious nationalists, 
war-mongers and German-haters), 
supporters like Henri Massis and 
Jacques Maritain (then in his for- 
ties) tried to stave off the blow. 
When it finally came, the Action 
Francaise was put on the Index, 
and Catholics still adhering to the 
movement, were excommunicated. 

Royalists like Bernanos’ and 
Charles de Gaulle broke with Maur- 
ras but kept their royalist convic- 
tions, Maritain espoused democracy, 
but a great many believing Cath- 
olics, without giving up their faith, 
continued as members. They had 
the greatest difficulty in receiving 
the Sacraments, from which official- 
ly they were barred. Weddings 
with Action Francaise supporters 
had to be celebrated in the sacristies 
as “mixed marriages.” Tragedies 
were the order of the day; a priest 
who had buried his excommuni- 
cated father with the rites of the 
Church, was suspended; semina- 
rians were dismissed; friendships 
foundered. 


Oxy in 1939 was the ban lifted 
by Pius XII. Many tears had been 
shed, nuns had prayed for the end 
of the strife; in Lisieux two Car- 
melites had offered their lives for 
the termination of the struggle. In 
the end Catholic conservatism had 
received a mighty blow, but soon 
new forces, new ideas were blos- 
soming forth and one looks with 
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interest to the forthcoming third 
volume when M. Dansette will give 
us the history of the Church in the 
years from 1930 to 1952. 


Woax:ne one’s way through this 
broad panorama one is faced with 
a composite picture of a gripping 
drama. Volume I of M. Dansette’s 
Histoire had given us fascinating 
accounts; there we saw Catholicism 
rising from the ruins of the Revolu- 
tion, the figures of the unhappy 
Lamennais, of Lacordaire, Dupan- 
loup, Montalembert, Archbishop 
Darboy (who opposed the Pope and 
died like a man before the rifles of 
the Communards), of Bishop (later, 
Cardinal) Foulon who shouted at 
Pius IX so that he had to stop his 
ears. 

These tragedies and_ tensions 
reach another high mark at the end 
of Volume II, with Cardinal Billot, 
S.J., a stanch defender of the Scho- 
lastic theory of “popular sover- 
eignty” (originally derived from 
God), but also a warm friend of 
the monarchic Action Francaise re- 
signing in protest his high position 
and retiring to the novitiate of Gal- 
loro where he remains under strict 
supervision. Mussolini indeed was 
right when, referring to the famous 
leading article in the Action Fran- 
caise with the heading “Non Pos- 
sumus,” he barked at a French 
journalist: “The idea of saying Non 
possumus to the Pope! One just 
does not say Non possumus to the 


19» 


Pope! 


= interesting facts emerge 


from M. Dansette’s multicolored 
tapestry, facts often overlooked or 
misinterpreted. Thus it is not true 
to say that the anti-“Americanism” 
intrigue was the work of aristo- 
cratic conservatives. The Comte de 


WORLD 


Chabrol, the Vicomte de Meaux and 
Mile. de Guérines were the initia- 
tors of Abbé Klein’s translation 
(and Preface) of Father Hecker’s 
Life. 

Nor can one equate “right” and 
“left” with “social” and “antiso- 
cial.” The initiators of “Social 
Catholicism” not only in Austria 
(Prince Liechtenstein, Baron Vogel- 
sang) and in Germany (Baron von 
Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz), but also 
in France have an aristocratic back- 
ground (Comte de Mun, Vicomte de 
Villeneuve-Bargemont, Marquis de 
La Tour du Pin). The Bourbon 
Pretender, the Comte de Chambord 
went all out for the social program 
of the Viennese School, with which, 
in his exile, he kept in close con- 
tact. 

Similarly we find the “Liberal” 
Popes among those of noble birth 
(Leo XIII, Benedict XV, Pius XII), 
while Pius X and Pius XI figure 
among the more rigid disciplina- 
rians. Nor should one expect to see 
Leftist political views tied to mod- 
ernistic theological ideas, or polit- 
ical conservatism to religious big- 
otry. The patterns are not rigid. 
Heartening is the extensive role 
played by laymen in the Church, 
symptomatic the constant rise of 
Papal power, conspicuous also the 
great importance of the intellectual 
key positions. France is always 
conquered “from above” since, as 
far as the intellectual structure 
goes, the various layers are always 
impressed by the views and convic- 
tions of those above them. 

Tragic from every point of view 
is the identification of Catholicism 
with specific forms of government; 
in the nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century the identification 
of Catholicism and royalism brought 
great harm to the Church. Today 
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the evil, still persisting, seems to be 
on the other foot. 


‘T nese are many details of this 
historical canvas of which the Cath- 
olic cannot be very proud, yet the 
picture in its entirety is awe-inspir- 
ing. The bark of St. Peter may be 
tossed about in terrible storms, but 
obviously it has a navigator, it is 
not drifting. Even from a purely 
human point of view one cannot re- 
main indifferent to this drama of 
human passions, of greatness and 
pettiness, of heroism and cowardice, 
of patience, hatred, struggle, love, 


sanctity, loyalty, tenacity, wisdom 
and stupidity. 

This Church of France—just as 
the Church Universal—is terribly 
alive. Our Church is not a sect of 
perfectionists, its visible head is the 
successor of St. Peter, sinner, saint 
and martyr. Nor is it a soulless, 
huge corporation where a Big 
Brother has only to push buttons 
and obedient robots fall into action. 
This is the picture hostile critics 
have painted of the Church. Read- 
ing Dansette’s work every literate 
person will realize that they should 
be laughed out of court. 


St. Francis of Assis? 


by ISABELLE ANN L. KFOURY 


“If Thou givest peace, if Thou infusest holy joy, the soul of 
Thy servant shall be full of melody and devout in Thy praise.” 


Imitation of Christ. 


Vu Y servant’s soul was filled with melody, 

A sweet and holy joy Thou gave to him 

Devout in praise of Thee, like seraphim 

His song filled earth and sky, though meager, grim 
His life, and cold with meanest poverty, 

Became the warm and sweet because of Thee 

Till all things answered in antiphony, 

All birds and beasts, and heavenly cherubim. 


They say that when he died, the birds in flight 
Did pause upon a bough and sing his praise, 
The humbleness and peace of all his days. 
Their notes fell on the air like bells of light, 
To speed with joy along the autumn night 

His tired heart along less arduous ways! 





Shakespeare, a Catholic? 


by WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


Un recent years religious par- 


tisanship has been so strong in 
England and America that it has 
hardly been possible for such a 
question as Shakespeare’s faith to 
be examined without heat, but the 
belief that the poet was brought 
up a Catholic is nowadays gaining 
ground. 

To be sure, it is not surprising 
that there should be so much dis- 
cussion about Shakespeare’s faith, 
considering the period of transition 
in which he lived. But whatever 
may be thought of the claim that 
he was a Catholic, it seems to be 
both unhistorical and unscientific 
to look upon him as the offspring 
of the Reformation. It is absurd to 
divide the past into distinct, clearly 
defined periods and to try to prove 
that one age ended and another 
began in a particular year. All great 
changes in history take place on} 
very gradually. 


England did not change her reli- 
gious standpoint all at once; it 
took quite a long time to obliterate 
the traditions of ages from hearts 
and minds so tenacious of the past 
as those of Englishmen usually are. 
Indeed, the growth of the new re- 
ligion would have been most extra- 
ordinary, if it could so swiftly have 
brought forth, trained, and shaped 
a genius like that of Shakespeare. 
And it would be very difficult to 
account for the spirit of his writ- 
ings, always so respectful toward 
ideas held in abhorrence by the 
Reformers, if he were really favor- 
able toward those ideas which have 
since become so prevalent among 
his countrymen. 





William John Tucker, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Arizona, returned 
to the campus last month after a sabbatical 
leave which he spent in writing and re- 
search. This article forms part of a chapter 
to be included in his forthcoming book. 
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Tue external evidence for Shakes- 
peare’s Catholicity merits the seri- 
ous consideration of every impar- 
tial reader. It is certain, as the 
researches of Sebastian Bowden, 
Edgar I. Fripp, John Semple Smart, 
Clara Longworth de Chambrun, 
and John Henry de Groot have 
made clear, that on both sides of 
the family Shakespeare came of 
Catholic stock. His mother, Mary 
Arden, came of a well-known Cath- 
olic Warwickshire family, so well- 
known, indeed, that four of her 
near relatives were executed at 
Tyburn for the Faith. Furthermore, 
it has been shown on irrefutable 
evidence that the poet’s father, John 
Shakespeare, was a Recusant, which 
means that he was a Catholic forced 
to attend the Protestant services 
to avoid crushing fines. 

Strange though it may seem, the 
Pope actually granted permission to 
Catholic Englishmen to attend Eliz- 
abeth’s Church while secretly ad- 
hering to their own Faith because 
of the violent persecution of the 
Queen’s reign. Shakespeare’s father 
had been exposed to constant suf- 
ferings for his Faith. Fines, legal 
frauds, petty vexations, were his 
almost unvarying lot from the time 
that his office of high bailiff had 
brought him into prominent notice. 
The poet was a child of four or five 
years of age when they began; but 
as they continued with little cessa- 
tion till the death of his father in 
1601, when Shakespeare himself 
had attained his thirty-seventh 
year, it would be extraordinary if 
they had made no impression on 
his mind. 


Avene who reads John Shakes- 
peare’s will must readily see that 
the poet’s father could not possibly 
have been anything but a Catholic. 


Though termed a will, it is rather 
a declaration of faith. Evidently 
the man who signed such a paper 
was troubled by the fear that pain 
or torture might wring from human 
frailty something contrary to his 
real thought and conscience, or that 
circumstances might send him un- 
prepared to the grave with all his 
imperfections on his head. 

The testament expresses the sen- 
timents that any impartial student 
might expect to find in a man of 
John Shakespeare’s character. “It 
reflects,” says De Chambrun, “the 
state of mind in which he lived and 
died, for he was married as a Cath- 
olic at the little church of Aston 
Cantlow, refused to attend Protes- 
tant service at Stratford and aban- 
doned public office the day when, 
in order to retain his alderman’s 
gown, he might have been obliged 
to take an oath acknowledging the 
Queen’s supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters, an oath to which none of 
his belief could conscientiously 
subscribe.” 

Moreover, Shakespeare’s mater- 
nal uncle, Edward Arden, was put 
to death for “housing a seminary 
priest,” Hugh Hall, the cleric who 
possibly officiated at the poet’s 
secret marriage with Anne Hath- 
away. Shakespeare’s grand-aunt, 
Isabel, previous to the supression 
of the monasteries, had been mother 
superior of a convent at Wroxhall. 
Sir Thomas Lucy, whom Shakes- 
peare disliked intensely, was noted 
in and around Stratford for vig- 
orous zeal in enforcing the anti- 
Catholic laws. 

It has been established beyond 
doubt that Simon Hunt, one of 
Shakespeare’s masters at the King 
Edward VI Grammar school in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, was not only 
a Catholic but afterward became a 
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Jesuit. And it is only to be expected 
that a boy under such a teacher 
would be thoroughly trained in 
Catholic doctrine. When Shakes- 
peare went up to London his friend 
and patron was the Catholic Earl 
of Southampton. 

Finally, there is the well-known 
testimony of the Anglican Arch- 
deacon Davies of Sapperton that 
Shakespeare “dyed a Papist.” Halli- 
well Phillipps, the distinguished 
Shakespearean critic, remarking on 
this statement, points out that it 
represents the local tradition of 
the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and is “the testimony of 
a sober clergyman who could have 
had no conceivable motive for de- 
ception in what is evidently the cas- 
ual note of a provincial hearsay.” 


‘Twa r external evidence of this kind 
carries with it considerable weight 
is acknowledged by scholarly and 
impartial critics. But while giving 
due weight to such external evi- 
dence, it is in Shakespeare’s wril- 
ings that we find the most convinc- 
ing proofs of the poet’s Catholic 
sympathies. We must limit our- 
selves to the inquiry whether the 
religion with which Shakespeare in 
his writings shows his sympathies 
is the religion of the so-called Re- 
formers, or the religion of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The Reformers abolished the 
Mass, the sacraments of the Eu- 
charist, Penance, and Extreme 
Unction, purgatory and prayers for 
the dead, the homage paid to our 
Lady and the saints, the venera- 
tion of relics and images, the sign 
of the cross, vestments, meritorious 
works, celibacy, and the religious 
state with its three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

All these were re-established by 


Shakespeare, who speaks of them 
and of other beliefs and practices 
of the Catholic Church in a spirit 
of the profoundest reverence. In- 
deed, we stand aghast at the au- 
dacity (there is no other word for 
it) with which Shakespeare pays 
open reverence to these proscribed 
beliefs and practices. 

Dr. Stubbs, the Dean of Ely, 
might well say, as he did when 
preaching the Shakespeare anni- 
versary sermon in the Collegiate 
Church of Holy Trinity, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, on April 23, 1899, that 
there were “some things in Shakes- 
peare for which, had he been a 
theologian, he might have been 
burned.” 


Rianne has not hesitated to say 
that “the poet and his era, as the 
outcome and flowerage of all which 
had preceded it, are attributable to 
the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages.” In like manner, Cardinal 
Newman writes: “The most illus- 
trious of English writers has so 
little of Protestantism about him 
that Catholics have been able, with- 
out extravagance, to claim him as 
their own.” To which may be added 
the testimony of Macaulay: “The 
partiality of Shakespeare for friars 
is well known. In Hamlet the ghost 
complains that he died without Ex- 
treme Unction, and, in defiance of 
the article which condemns the doc- 
trine of purgatory, declares that 
he is 


. confined to fast in fires 

Till the foul crimes done in my days 
of nature, 

Are burnt and purged away.’ 


“These lines, we suspect, would 
have raised a tremendous storm in 
the theater at any time during the 
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reign of Charles the Second. They 
were clearly not written by a zeal- 
ous Protestant for zealous Protes- 
tants.” 


| and Juliet, Orlando and 
Rosalind, Sebastian and = Olivia, 
Claudio and Hero were all married 
by a Catholic priest. And each 
clerical portrait is drawn with a 
very sympathetic touch. It must 
be said that candid non-Catholic 
critics have granted all this. “In 
an age,” says Knight, “when the 
prejudices of the multitude were 
flattered and stimulated by abuse 
and ridicule of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical character, Shakespeare al- 
ways exhibits it so as to command 
respect and affection.” 

Parrott points out that Shakes- 
peare has “no trace of the Puritan’s 
bitterness or the playwright’s readi- 
ness to raise a laugh by a jeer at 
Rome. The figures of priests, friars, 
cardinals, and bishops that he in- 
troduces in his plays are always 
respectable, sometimes venerable 
characters, and his references to 
Catholic doctrines and_ practices 
are always reverent.” And Thorn- 
bury admits that Shakespeare 
“always mentions the Old Faith 
with a certain yearning of fond- 
ness.” 

Not only did Shakespeare care- 
fully refrain from introducing any- 
thing anti-Catholic into his original 
compositions, but he further rig- 
orously eliminated all the anti-Cath- 
olic elements from the plays which 
he remodeled. One of the plays 
remodeled by him was The Trouble- 
some Reign of King John. The aim 
of this scurrilous production was 
to glorify Protestantism and vilify 
the ancient Faith. 

As Shakespeare was well aware, 
all that he needed to do in order 
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to secure the popularity of his adap- 
tation was to retain, or better still, 
to emphasize its furious attacks on 
the Church, and its ribald stories of 
monks and nuns. But, on the con- 
trary, Shakespeare acted as though 


he were a censor appointed by the 
Church. “Nothing is more remark- 
able,” says J. Dover Wilson, “than 
the evident pains taken by Shakes- 
peare to rid the play of the anti- 
Catholic bias of his predecessors.” 


I, Henry VIII Shakespeare exposes 
the Tudor tyranny in all its worst 
features. He excites all our sym- 
pathy for the Catholic Queen, 
“whose affliction, virtue, and pa- 
tience,” says Spedding, “he elab- 
orately exhibits,” and arouses all 
our indignation at the shameless 
wrong that has been done her. 
Henry he represents as a melo- 
dramatic, pretentious, arrogant, 
oily hypocrite. He scoffs again and 
again at Henry’s “conscience,” that 
conscience which had divorced a 
lawful wife, married an adulteress, 
and forced the Reformation upon 
an unwilling people. One who 
scoffed at the “conscience” which 
had divorced Catherine, and cele- 
brated the virtues of that deposed 
Queen, was clearly not the man to 
sing the glories of Elizabeth. And, 
in truth, when Elizabeth died, 
Shakespeare alone of the contem- 
porary poets and dramatists refused 
to compose a single line in honor 
of her memory. Chettle taxed him 
with this. But Shakespeare ob- 
stinately remained silent. 

When we turn to Shakespeare’s 
favorite characters we find that 
they are such as Henry V, Hamlet, 
Friar Laurence, and the much en- 
during Catherine. Henry V is quite 
clearly a special favorite with the 
poet. He is, as the Chorus tells us, 
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“the mirror of all Christian kings,” 
Shakespeare’s ideal prince. But 
this ideal prince of his, this man 
whom he would set before the 
whole world as the great national 
hero of England, is every inch a 
Catholic. He is represented as “full 
of fair regard, and a true lover of 
Holy Church”; and so well versed 
in Catholic teaching that 


“Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all admiring, with an inward 
wish 

You would desire the king were 
made a prelate.” 


ee masterpiece — of 
Hamlet affords even stronger argu- 
ments than does Henry V in favor 
of the poet’s sympathies with the 
Old Faith. So true is this, that even 
Gervinus, surely an unprejudiced 
authority, could say that “the poet 
has in Hamlet expressly given 


prominence to the good Catholic 
Christianity of the acting person- 


ages.” J. Q. Adams admits that 
“the play is distinctly Roman Cath- 
olic in its setting” but, unfortu- 
nately, he displays considerable 
ignorance and prejudice in his treat- 
ment of the matter. 

In Hamlet Shakespeare describes 
the pitiable plight of a soul sent to 
its account without suitable prepa- 
ration—-‘unhousel’d, disappointed, 
unanel’d”—that is, without having 
received the sacraments of Penance, 
Viaticum, and Extreme Unction. 
On the sacrament of Matrimony 
he shows that those who violate the 
laws of God must suffer the sting 
of conscience and he refers to 
Claudius who had attempted mar- 
riage with his sister-in-law as “an 
incestuous and adulterate beast.” 

He gives the correct view of hold- 
ing communication with spirits by 


telling us that they may appear 
only with God’s permission and 
reveal only what they are allowed. 
The Mass, prayers for the dead, 
the immortality of the soul, the 
sign of the cross, the invocation of 
saints, and many other Catholic 
doctrines and practices are plainly 
discernible in the text. 


oo Catholic note is repeatedly 
struck in Shakespeare. Richard I] 
gets Norfolk and Bolingbroke to 
take an oath on the hilt of a sword 
which forms a cross; he tells the 
queen to cloister herself “in some 
religious house,” and later says that 
he would give his “jewels for a set 
of beads.” Nor should we forget 
the splendid tribute to the crusad- 
ing spirit of Norfolk, who “fought 
for Jesus Christ in glorious Chris- 
tian field.” 

Rosalind tells Celia that Orlan- 
do’s “kissing is as full of sanctity 
as the touch of holy bread”; while 
Portia abides at a “monastery,” 
and “kneels and prays by holy 
crosses.” Dromio exclaims: “O, 
for my beads! I cross me for a 
sinner’; and Porteus says, “I will 
be thy beadsman, Valentine.” Such 
expressions as “St. Nicholas, be 
thy speed,” “Good morrow, father, 
Benedicite!” “We'll have flesh for 
holidays, fish for fasting days,” 
may be found at random in the 
plays. 

The remarkable thing about these 
allusions is the fact that they are all 
unnecessary. No principle of dra- 
matic composition demands these 
words, and yet there they are. 

Shakespeare’s insistence on Cath- 
olic doctrines and practices is clear 
proof of his strength of character, 
because he was going directly 
against the tenets of a persecuting 
government, whose religion § de- 
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clared purgatory, as well as the 
last sacraments, to be “damnable 
superstitions.” 

It is indeed extraordinary that 
he had the courage to speak rev- 
erently of Catholic truths, when he 
might have gained the Queen’s 
favor by espousing the cause of 
the Reformers. Men do not expose 
themselves to ostracism, to royal 
disfavor, to loss of money and pres- 
tige, unless compelling motives of 
faith have gained the ascendancy 
and have enabled them to triumph 
over the sordid things of time. 
Shakespeare saw opportunities of 
gaining royal favor slip by; he saw 
his friends led to the Tower, to 
the block, and to the scaffold, but 
he remained firm in his attitude. 
‘Tne most thoughtless must be 
struck by Shakespeare’s consistency 
—his true Catholic view of Chris- 
tian duty and practice, maintained 
through so many changes and so 
many temptations; for he had not 
only to rise superior to the sectarian 
spirit of the time, but to pass 
through lights and shades seductive 
to a poetic, and perilous to a specu- 
lative mind. What a rebuke to the 
fanatics of all sects is the retort 
of Paulina to Leontes: 


“It is an heretic that makes the fire, 
Not she which burns in’t.” 


Even Shylock is made to reprove 
the intolerance of the age: “Hath 
not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions; fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same 


winter and summer as a Christian 
is?” 


In Shakespeare’s eyes, religion 
was too sacred a thing to be made 
an object of contention. The strife 
of creeds swept away, indeed, the 
noblest spirits of the age on both 
sides, making them forget that the 
first injunction of Christianity is for 
men to love one another. But while 
the English people were kept in a 
ferment by a succession of reli- 
gious convulsions, the poet, whose 
life was hedged in by these events, 
still preached kindness to all men. 
Self-denial, forgiveness of injuries, 
integrity, forbearance, purity of 
life, and practical piety, are the 
doctrines he always inculcates: 


“Love thyself last, cherish those 
hearts that hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than 
honesty; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle 
peace 

To silence envious 
just, and fear not; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be 

Thy God’s and truth’s.” 


tongues. Be 


Tur works of Shakespeare are 
eminently Catholic in that they keep 
perpetually before us a_ sense of 
God’s presence—almost as much 
as the works of nature, of which 
they are the reflection. The appeals 
for His protection, the testimonies 
to His mercy, and the recognition 
of His providence, occur, indeed, so 
frequently, that they must have 
been a leading thought in the poet’s 
mind in the musings of his study. 
He speaks to us as “little children”; 
for, in the illumination of his mind, 
he retains his child’s heart, as nat- 
ural, as genuine, and as innocent in 
his later as his early life. The whole 
burden of his doctrine is to be 
charitable, to follow meekly our 
Great Exemplar. 





The Paradox of 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


by 


AUSTIN A. D’SOUZA 


io late G. K. Chesterton, defend- 
ing himself against the charge of 
being paradoxical for the sheer love 
of it, picturesquely defined a para- 
dox as a truth standing on its head, 
and added that it was necessary to 
stand on one’s head from time to 
time to see the world and one’s fel- 
low men in proper perspective, and 
to maintain one’s sense of humor 
and sanity. G.K.C. was of course 
speaking figuratively- it would be 
a bit difficult to picture him actual- 
ly standing on his head. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, on the other hand, not only 
can, but frequently does stand on 
his head. This is a feat of which 
he is rather proud; but whether 
the habit is an adolescent fixation, 
a means of physical refreshment, 
or a key to spiritual and mental 
enlightenment is 
known. 

In his Autobiography Nehru de- 
scribes Mahatma 
“extraordinary 


less generally 


Gandhi as an 
paradox,” adding 
almost as an aside, “I suppose all 
outstanding men are to some ex- 
tent.” The cap fits. If the Mahatma 


was a living paradox, Jawaharlal 
is an equally fascinating and in- 
explicable one. The vast majority 
of his countrymen willingly and 
joyfully accept his leadership, but 
theirs is, for the most part, the blind 
worship people give to a dynamic 
personality, the spiritual heir of 
the Mahatma, rather than one based 
on reason, understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

Idolized by the masses, admired 
and respected by the intelligentsia, 
trusted and revered by all types 
and conditions of men and women, 
even his bitterest opponents, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the spoiled darling of 
fortune, “the expectancy and rose 
of the fair state,” remains the most 
intriguing India. Men 
follow him instinctively, but few 
understand him; he is the “observed 
of all observers,” yet he remains 
the “mystery man” of India. 


person in 





Austin A. D’Souza, of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege. Naini Tal. India, presents the “mys- 
tery man” of India—its Prime Minister——in 
all his complexity and inserutability. 
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even to 
almost, 


Dewees, is an enigma 
his closest associates; he is 
one senses, as much of an enigma 
to himself. This explains why, 
though he is by nature shy and 
sensitive, and instinctively shrinks 
from “making himself a motley to 
the view,” so much of his writing is 
in autobiographical vein. Nehru 
cannot understand why, given his 
character and background, he is 
what he is; it is a psychological 
problem that intrigues him, and 
time and time again, whenever he 
can snatch some time for leisure 
and meditation from his busy ac- 
tive public life, he returns to the 
fascinating pastime of trying to un- 
ravel some of the knots in his own 
complex character and personality. 

This note of self-questioning and 
self-analysis forms a deep under- 
current in the turbulent, action- 
packed pages of his Autobiography. 
His political conflicts, his failures 
and successes thrilled him, but did 
not satisfy his inner self. 

“My real conflict,” he writes, 
“lay within me, a conflict of ideas, 
desires and loyalties, of subcon- 
scious depths struggling with outer 
circumstances; of an inner hunger 
unsatisfied. I became a_battle- 
ground where various forces strug- 
gled for mastery. I sought an es- 
cape from this, I tried to find 
harmony and equilibrium, and in 
this attempt I rushed into action. 
That gave me some peace; outer 
conflict relieved the strain of the 
inner struggle.” 


9 


Acne brought some peace, but it 
was not a lasting peace. The “di- 
vine discontent,” the anxious self- 
questioning is again uppermost in 
his Discovery of India which is as 
well an attempt to explore and chart 
the “hidden places” of his own per- 


sonality and psychological make- 
up. 

It reappears in a revealing article 
on himself called “Rashtrapati” 
written for the Modern Review; 
and a careful reading of the col- 
lected volume of his speeches dur- 
ing his recent Discovery of America 
tour reveals his visit was as much 
a discovery of himself in relation to 
America, as it was a discovery of 
the real character of the Land of 
Opportunity. 

The truth appears to be that 
though Nehru claims to be “cold- 
blooded” and scientific, he is much 
more a creature of impulse than of 
cold, logical thought. He follows 
the dictates cf his heart more often 
than he cares to admit, and he is 
usually instinctively right. But this 
intuitive approach does not satisfy 
the logical, scientific side of his na- 
ture, hence the eternal self-ques- 
tioning. 

Nehru’s writings may be inter- 
preted by some as an attempt to 
justify his life and actions before 
the tribunal of his countrymen, of 
the world and of posterity — they 
are, one feels, equally an attempt 
to justify himself to himself. 


sé 
A PARADOX,” states the Oxford 
Pocket Dictionary, “is a person or 


thing conflicting with precon- 
ceived notions of the reasonable or 
possible.” The Nehru story, as 
narrated in Jawaharlal’s own in- 
comparable manner in his Auto- 
biography reads like a page from 
the “Chanson de Roland.” And in- 
deed Jawaharlal Nehru is a figure 
of romance, almost of legend, “a 
veray parfit gentil Knight” of mod- 
ern India, always ready to break a 
lance in defense of truth, justice 
and charity. But he is a knight 
born out of due time. 
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And there is another equally 
naive and paradoxical side to his 
personality—that of the scientific 
man of business, the efficient, hard- 
working man of action who can 
submit to the routine and disci- 
pline of the daily grind. He is, what 
Gandhi once called himself, a “prac- 
tical idealist” —a blend of Childe 
Roland and a Trade Union official. 

Neru’s personality is full of these 
contradictions, which are at once a 
source of strength and of weakness. 
The coexistence in him of comple- 
mentary, and often contradictory, 
strains of thought, emotion and 
action is one explanation, though 
by no means the whole explana- 
tion, of his strange hold on all 
classes and sections of people, even 
those who do not see eye to eye 
with him. 

He is at once a progressive and 
a conservative, a visionary and a 
man of action, a socialist and a re- 
actionary, a revolutionary and a 
“petty bourgeois,” an intellectual 
and yet the idol of the people, an 
elder statesman, yet one gifted with 
the secret of growing younger every 
day. 

He is in fact all things to all men, 
and this is evidently the reason why 
capitalists and workers, zemindars 
and kisans, conservatives, liberals 
and revolutionaries, young and old, 
not merely accept his leadership 
but claim him as one of themselves. 


Neav’s complex and many-sided 
personality is undoubtedly a source 
of strength, and is, to a large extent, 
responsible for his universal popu- 
larity, It is also on occasion a source 
of weakness, for he has not many 
wholehearted disciples even in the 
party of which he is the acknowl- 
edged leader. And it often leads to 
a Hamlet-like indecision, not be- 


the 


cause “resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” but 
because he appears to be often 
torn between two mutually irrec- 
onciliable courses of action — his 
heart pulling one way, his head 
the other. 

Jawaharlal is the jewel of India, 
the fairest jewel in the Indian 
crown. But his is not the pure con- 
sistency, the hard, cold beauty of 
the diamond; it is rather the “in- 
finite variety,” the shifting and 
many-hued beauty of the opal. His 
is not a dual but a multiple person- 
ality, and he is forever discovering 
new depths in his nature and re- 
vealing new facets of his chame- 
leon-like character. 


H.. is an aristocrat by birth and 
upbringing, yet he sacrificed all for 
uplift of the “downtrodden, 
hungry millions of India.” He be- 
came their champion but, unlike 
Gandhi, he did not identify him- 
self completely with them; he was, 
and is, always among them, but he 
is not, and never will be, of them. 
Gandhiji, was the “idolized person- 
ification of the masses,” Nehru is 
the exact antithesis. 

He is both a statesman and a 
politician who revels in the hurly- 
burly of political life and the dust 
and heat of the political arena. But 
he is also an artist, a philosopher, 
and a man of principle. “There is 
only one thing in us that can never 
be taken away, to act with courage 
and dignity, to stick to the ideals 
that give a meaning to life. But that 
is not the politician’s way. ” 

He is the unquestioned leader of 
the Congress party, but he is no 
party politician, he has no clique 
within the party, and is not bound 
down by narrow party loyalties. He 
is an individualist, yet he is usually 
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prepared to submit to the collec- 
tive will of the working committee 
of the Congress party. He hates in- 
efficiency and corruption yet he 
cannot purge even his own party 
let alone the nation of them; he is 
opposed to capitalism, yet the Con- 
gress party was and is to some ex- 
tent dependent on the money of 
some capitalists. 

He is the champion of the under- 
dog and the common man, yet he 
has not been able to prevent their 
exploitation. He differs radically 
with many of his colleagues, yet he 
works with them and shoulders full 
responsibility for his party’s indis- 
cretions and misdeeds. 


‘Lue Prime Minister is_ bitterly 
and irreconcilably opposed to Fas- 
cism, believing that “it is not 
through Caesarism that India will 
attain freedom and, though she may 
prosper a little under a benevolent 
and efficient dictatorship, she will 
remain stunted, and the day of 
emancipation of her people will be 
delayed.” Yet, as he himself ad- 
mitted in his article “Rashtrapati,” 
he loves power and “has all the 
qualities and makings of a Caesar 
—vast popularity, a strong will, di- 
rected to a well-defined purpose, 
energy, pride, ability, hardness and, 
with all his love of the crowd, an 
intolerance of others and a certain 
contempt for the weak and ineffi- 
cient”’—and he must often have 
been tempted to be just such a 
“benevolent dictator.” 

He has a passionate belief in, and 
love for Democracy, yet he is im- 
patient of “the paraphernalia of a 
slow-moving Democracy,” and there 
is much of the autocrat in his make- 
up and in his dealings with lesser 
mortals. He is a fervent National- 
ist believing Indian Nationalism to 


be a “natural and healthy growth”; 
he is still more an internationalist 
who always looks at his country 
against the background of world 
affairs, and he has almost single- 
handed, made his party and his 
people international-minded. 


Woes Beverley Nichols came to 
India, during the war to write his 
notorious Verdict on India he ap- 
parently spent much time search- 
ing for a “typical Indian.” One 
wonders what he really made of 
Jawaharlal. For the most repre- 
sentative Indian, the man who sym- 
bolizes India for millions of foreign- 
ers, is in many ways the most un- 
typical of Indians. He describes 
himself as “a strange mixture of 
East and West, out of place every- 
where, at home nowhere”; and in- 
deed he has as much in common 
with the Indian peasant, the typical 
Indian, as a public school boy in 
England has with a working class 
product of a State elementary 
school. 

Speaking of this in his Autobi- 
ography he says, “I took to the 
crowd and the crowd took to me 
and yet I never lost myself in it; 
always I felt apart from it. I never 
ceased to wonder how I, who was 
so different in every way from those 
who surrounded me, different in 
habits, in desires, in mental and 
spiritual outlook, how I managed 
to gain the goodwill and a measure 
of confidence from the people.” The 
mystery remains. 


Nenav perhaps feels like an In- 
dian, but he thinks like a West- 


erner. He often speaks in Hindi, 
but one feels that he thinks in Eng- 
lish, which is not to be wondered 
at for his entire education during 
the most formative period of his 
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life was under English tutelage. He 
cannot be labeled as a particular 
type; yet he is in many 
typical English Public School prod- 
uct—-in his notion of gentlemanly 
conduct and playing the game, even 
in the “dirty business” of politics, 
in his agnosticism, in his attitude 
of noblesse oblige and his convie- 
tion that he is born to rule and 
bear his countrymen’s burdens. 
Nehru’s Westernized outlook, his 
hatred of narrowness, bigotry and 
communalism, his firm belief in a 
secular state, his non-religious tem- 
per of mind, his determination to 
break with “the prison house” of 
the past (though the artist in him 


Ways 2 


is attracted to its “stillness and 
everlastingness”), all these muke 


him unpopular with the more big- 
narrow, Communal - minded 
section of the Indian public who 
dream of a Hindu State. They re- 
gard him as an “outsider,” an ultra- 
progressive who is trying to lead his 
country dangerous foreign 
ways. But Nehru sees quite clearly 
and so do all right-thinking and far- 
signted Indians, that if India stands 
still, she will soon put the clock 
back and relapse into” barbarism 
and slavery. 

If India is to progress in the right 
direction, Nehru is never tired of 
insisting, she must strive to make 
the ideal of a “secular Democracy” 
a reality. Nehru understands that 
this may often necessitate a break 
with cherished traditions, but he is 
convinced that when traditions out- 
last their vitality and usefulness, 
there is no alternative but to destroy 
them and to start afresh. . 

Jawaharlal may not be a “typical 
Indian,” but he is best fitted at this 
crisis in India’s history to point out 
the way of hope and salvation, of 
progress and prosperity. He may 


oted, 


along 
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approach India like an “alien critic” 
ora “friendly Westerner,” but this 
approach, coupled with his intense 
love for and deep understanding of 
India, is perhaps the source of his 
greatest wisdom and strength. Only 
he who rides the storm clouds can 
direct the storm, 


I. a country that is fundamentally 
religious-minded, Nehru remains 
an agnostic and an “unbeliever.” 
He may be “fundamentally reli- 
gious,” as the late Mohammed Ali 
called him, nevertheless he appar- 
ently has no explicit belief in God 
or in the dogmas and practices of 
religion, even the Hindi religion; 
and he bas no patience with the 
notion of the “spiritual East,” be- 
lieving that “spiritual greatness 
cannot be founded on lack of free- 
dom or opportunity or on starva- 
tion and misery.” 

He finds in India two perennial 
and complementary streams of 
thought and action—-the acceptance 
of life, and the abstention from it. 
But though the latter, the way of 
the Sanyasi, is more highly es- 
teemed in India, he champions the 
former, and one of his most strik- 
ing characteristics in his intense 
‘joie de vivre” and his almost super- 
human activity. 

Most orthodox Indians accept the 
caste system as a necessary evil, 
Nehru regards it as a “burden and a 
curse.” His approach to life is not 
like that of Gandhi, the approach 
of the mystic and the contemplative, 
but that of the rationalist and of 
the man of action. He is a dreamer 
of dreams and a lover of beauty, but 
he is primarily a scientist, or so he 
prides himself on being. 

This scientific temper of mind ex- 
plains his near-Marxian approach 
to the problems of India’s future 
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progress and prosperity. For him 
economics is the determining fac- 
tor -in India’s present and future, 
and he sees in rapid industrializa- 
tion, large scale, mechanized, co- 
operative farming and in the imme- 
diate raising of the standard of liv- 
ing of the average Indian a cure for 
all the spiritual and material ills 
to which his country is heir to. He 
is a socialist in theory and in prac- 
tice; but he is no doctrinaire, being 
essentially pragmatic and tentative 
in his approach to social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

He has little love for the “prole- 
tariat” in the mass, but all his 
human instincts revolt at the idea 
of the economic machinery being 


treated as a lifeless machine, and 
he is forever pleading with indus- 
trialists not to treat their workers 
as “hands” but as human beings of 
flesh, blood and passions like them- 
selves. He passionately desires co- 
operative farming and the social- 
ization of key industries, but he 
wishes to introduce these revolu- 
tionary changes with the minimum 
of force and suffering. Indeed his 
greatest unsolved problem at the 
moment is to reconcile the demo- 
cratic machinery with socialist ob- 
jectives, and individual freedom 
with State planning and direction. 
But this is not only Jawaharlal’s 
Nehru’s paradox. It is the paradox 
of our times. 


To an A gnostic 


by FRANCES L. SHINE 


’ 
SINCE I have known and loved you, I have found 
New poignancies tn every lucid sky, 

Pearled pastures where the sallow grasses dry 
And weave themselves against the frosted ground. 
In water, stones, and stars, and every sound 

Of wind or bird, where once I might descry 

The joyful cognizance of Deity, 

Now is new loveliness, with sorrow crowned. 
Because the certainty of their sweet art 

Meets only blindness in your dear, dark eyes; 

The soul that lights your very face is part 
Unrecognized of all their world implies; 

And you bear locked within your gentle heart 
Unfathomed love, for what your mind denies. 





Henri Gheon’s Contribution 
to the Modern Theater 


by MOTHER M. THEOPHANE BOYAN, O.S.U. 


‘Tue notable resurgence in our day 
of works filled with the message of 
Christian hope and joy is an unde- 
niable witness of the existence of 
eterpal values in the midst of chok- 
ing doubt, hatred, and error. Out- 
standing among writers of such 
works is Henri Ghéon. As a drama- 
tist, Ghéon studied the notion of the 
theater as he found it expressed in 
the masterpieces of the ages; then, 
having examined the condition of 
the contemporary theater, he tried 
to realize his own ideal of drama 
that would be truly artistic as well 
as Christian. 

Ghéon had a twofold purpose in 
writing. His first aim was to raise 
the standards of the theater in gen- 
eral by reconstructing the “Chris- 
tian theater.” He accomplished 
this, not only by means of the plays 
he wrote, but also by founding a 
troupe of actors known as the Com- 
pagnons de Notre Dame, all of whom 
would have the ability to present the 
plays in a worthy fashion. 

He himself directed the plays and 
even took part in them, especially 
in the role of “accessoiriste” or in- 
terlocutor between the audience and 
the actors. Furthermore, Ghéon 
wrote for the purpose of edification. 
However, he insists that edification 
is not the same as preaching and 
should not have the hortatory char- 


acteristics of the pulpit. The 


dramatist, following the example of 
Moli¢re, should instruct his audi- 
ence indirectly yet persuasively. 


I, keeping with his secondary pur- 
pose, Ghéon is careful to portray the 
lives of the saints in such a way that 
their actions seem imitable by other 
human beings. Thus Ghéon stead- 
fastly refrains from delineating 
sanctity as unnatural or superhu- 
man. Rather Ghéon depicts the in- 
tense inner struggle that takes place 
in the soul of a particular individual 
at a decisive moment in his life. He 
does not succeed in overcoming his 
passions because he is a saint, but 
he becomes a saint precisely be- 
cause he does overcome these ob- 
stacles. By taking into account 
this dual nature in man, Ghéon is 
able to contribute to the theater real 
drama based on interior conflict. 
There were two main reasons 
which led Ghéon to choose the lives 
of the saints as subjects for his 
plays. His primary motivation 
came from the dearth of knowledge 
possessed by modern society about 





The current revival of interest in French 
drama. has prompted Sister M. Theophane 
Boyan, 0.S.U., M.A., to recall the contribu- 
tion of one of the outstanding Christian 


dramatists to the modern theater in France 
Henri Ghéon. 
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the whole matter. Ghéon saw in the 
lives of the saints a common bond 
which could unite all men and keep 
them in contact with their eternal 
destiny. The lives of the saints 
offer numerous opportunities for 
revitalizing the modern attitude to- 
ward spirituality. 

This second and more personal 
reason for his choice of topic is 
found in Ghéon’s_ whole - souled 
Catholicism which penetrated every 
aspect of his life after his conver- 
sion. This conversion was so com- 
plete and so sincere that his outlook 
on life in all its details was to be 
ennobled. Furthermore, this eleva- 
tion of his ideals is seen not only in 
his private life, but also in his lit- 
erary activities. 


Guton, whose real name was 
Henri-Léon Vangeon, was born at 
Bray-sur-Seine on March 15, 1875. 


His love for the theater was engen- 
dered at a very early age, for he 
used to spend hours in his grand- 


father’s library reading Moliére, 
Shakespeare, and other dramatists. 
For the sake of amusement he and 
his sister would sometimes present 
little plays before the dubious audi- 
ence comprising their grandfather 
and his dog. However, the religious 
background of the family was to be 
a cause of considerable conflict for 
the young boy. Although his mother 
was a fervent Catholic, his father 
lived as an agnostic. 

Confronted by these contradic- 
tory examples at home, young Henri 
was greatly in need of support for 
his faith from some outside influ- 
ence. But this, too, was denied him, 
for at the lycée at Sens which he 
attended, the atmosphere was im- 
pregnated with atheism. He studied 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, while 
at the same time he was not at all 


influenced by the religious instruc- 
tion he received. In fact, many 
years later when trying to explain, 
not excuse, the circumstances sur- 
rounding his loss of faith, Ghéon 
deplored the method employed by 
his teachers for presenting the 
truths of the faith. 


Because of the influence of the 
naturalistic school which was at its 
apogee at this time, as well as the 
captivating influence of the teach- 
ings of Renan, it was essential that 
religion should permeate the in- 
struction given to the students to 
counteract the assaults on faith 
{rom all quarters. Asa result of the 
deficiencies in his education, when 
Ghéon was only fifteen years old, he 
had already lost his faith. He be- 
came what might be called a 
“happy atheist” and was neither 
preoccupied nor disturbed by 
thoughts about his future. 

Gradually art and _ patriotism 
took the place of the faith in his 
life and became the ideals for which 
he spent himself. His love for lit- 
erature grew, and he became in- 
creasingly critical in his apprecia- 
tion of it. He preferred the lyri- 
cism of Lamartine and Verlaine and 
the nobility of Vergil and Racine to 
the artificial qualities of Hugo, Mal- 
larmé, and Baudelaire. Ghéon even 
decided to earn his livelihood by 
writing, but because of the opposi- 
tion of his family, he entered upon 
the more secure profession of medi- 
cine. At the age of eighteen, he was 
studying medicine at Paris, but 
none the less he continued to write 
at odd moments. Some of his works 
appeared in magazines, and _ be- 
tween 1897 and 1902 both novels 
and collections of poems he had 
written had already been  pub- 
lished. 
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Having his medical 
studies, returned to his 
mother’s home at Bray-sur-Seine to 
begin his practice, at the same time 
continuing his literary activities. It 
was at this period of his life that 
he met André Gide while interview- 
ing him for an article in the Mer- 
cure de France. Gheéon also became 
the collaborators of the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise founded 
in 1909 by Eugene Montfort, Marcel 
soulanger, and André Gide. 

With the advent of the first 
World War in 1914, Gheon’s patri- 
otism was deeply stirred, and he re- 
fers to his love for France as a “jeal- 
ous passion.” Besides the natural 
love of one’s native land, like many 
other of his young atheistic friends, 
he had acquired a certain “home- 
sickness” for religion, and he 
sought an outlet for his pent-up 
emotions in his patriotism. Due to 
certain constitutional disabilities 
which prevented a more active par- 
ticipation as well as to his invalu- 
able medical training, Ghéon was 
assigned to an ambulance to care 
for those wounded at the front. 

From such a vantage point he 
had more than ample opportunity 
to see the misery of a suffering hu- 
manity. However, in spite of the 
sobering effects of war, he persisted 
in his unbelief. He himself admits 
that it was a desire for adventure 
that made him seek action at the 
front, and although he attended the 
procession of intercession for peace 
at Notre Dame Cathedral, the only 
part he took in it was that of an 
interested observer. 


completed 
Gheon 


one of 
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‘Tu turning point of Ghéon’s life 


was about to occur, and _ this 
through the instrumentality of the 


unsuspecting André Gide. Ghéon 
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considers that it was grace alone 
that effected his conversion, but it 
may also be seen as a logical result 
of his love for truth and intellec- 
tual sincerity. It was through the 
friendship of Pierre Dupouey whom 
he met through the intervention of 
Gide that Ghéon took the final step 
back to the Catholic Church. 

Gide had made the acquaintance 
of Dupouey in 1903, and Dupouey, 
who had fallen away from the 
Church because he found the truths 
of the faith burdensome to his in- 
tellectual liberty, became another of 
Gide’s disciples. However, as a re- 
sult of his lapse from the faith, 
Dupouey became increasingly un- 
happy. After a period of great 
doubt and perplexity, he finally 
returned to the practice of his re- 
ligion. Upon his conversion the 
remarkable natural qualities of 
Dupouey’s character were still more 
enhanced by an ever-growing sanc- 
lity. 

During the war Gide discovered 
that Dupouey and Ghéon were in 
the same locality and made arrange- 
ments for them to meet. Ghéon had 
only three short visits with him be- 
fore Dupouey was suddenly killed 
on Holy Saturday, 1915. The tre- 
mendous power of this man’s char- 
acter and holiness is witnessed by 
the effects it had on Ghéon’s entire 
being. 

Hitherto Ghéon had tried to ex- 
plain his reawakening interest in 
religion by purely natural reasons 
such as the enjoyment of the Flem- 
ish trumpets played during the 
Mass or merely a certain courtesy 
mingled with curiosity. But all 
these timid beginnings were about 
to come to a climax. Ghéon sought 
to discover what it was that had 
made Dupouey so different from 
other men. 
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In spite of the fact that at a future 
date he was to center his literary 
activilies on portraying sanctity in 
action, Ghéon was, nevertheless, 
quite ignorant of its real meaning 
at this point of his life. Having 
finally become aware that it was 
Dupouey’s holiness which had been 
so compelling, he was quite over- 
whelmed by this secret of the 
saints. 

At Christmas time of this same 
vear, 1915, Ghéon finally decided to 
return to the sacraments, and on 
Christmas Eve he received Holy 
Communion after having made his 
confession to a sympathetic, dis- 
cerning chaplain. This was the 
turning point of his life, and now at 
forty years of age he was ready to 
begin a new and really inspiring 
life. 

It may easily be surmised how 
vreat an influence Ghéon’s conver- 
sion was to have on his literary pur- 
suits. Hitherto he had been awed 
by the beauty of nature and art; 


now he sought to glorify the Cre-. 


ator and Supreme Artist of all the 
wonders of nature. When the war 
ended, Ghéon was at last free to de- 
vote himself unreservedly to writ- 
ing, especially plays, which were his 
particular attraction. 


Gus of Ghéon’s chief concerns in 
studying and writing drama was to 
help renew the modern theater by 


producing artistic works of high 
moral worth. However, a quick 
glance at the average contemporary 
theater audience readily shows the 
absence of any unified mentality to 
which to appeal. The public has 
been so influenced by erroneous 
thought and philosophy that gen- 
eral culture and appreciation of the 
beautiful has often been reduced 
to the lowest level of the natural 


plane, and it is this very lack of cul- 
ture which has been so exploited by 
the modern commercial theater. 

In view of this existing state of 
affairs, Ghéon undertook a study of 
the history of the drama in order to 
abstract the necessary conditions 
for dramatic art. In his work en- 
titled Art of the Theater, Ghéon as- 
serts that his personal ideas on the 
theater are not original but rather 
represent the common _ opinions 
held by the masters of dramaturgy 
throughout the ages. He also 
wanted to show the relationship be- 
tween his plays and the other great 
plays which had appeared during 
the centuries as well as to demon- 
strate what had been his sources of 
inspiration. 

The social nature of the theater 
and the relations between the au- 
thor and the public are continually 
stressed by Ghéon. He points out 
that in Greek drama the tragedies of 
Aeschylus illustrate the relation- 
ship between the theater and the re- 
ligious worship of the people. Such 
important roles were given to Greek 
divinities because of their influence 
on the life of the people. Thus 
it is seen that from their origins 
there has always been a definite 
connection between religion and the 
theater. 


Wruex one considers the theater of 
the Middle Ages, there is nothing 
more obvious than its relation to 
religious worship; in fact, it is an 
outgrowth of the liturgy itself. 
After having given an exposé of the 
development of the theater up to 
modern times, Ghéon sets forth his 
own purpose in writing and the 
ideal which he wishes to attain. His 
immediate intention was to create 
a repertoire of plays for presenta- 
tion by the faithful. 
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According to its definition religion 
binds men to God; theretore it fol- 
lows that it binds men to one an- 
other also. It was for this reason 
that Ghéon chose religious subjects 
as the basis for a common appeal 
to his audience. This was in full 
accord with the idea of the drama 
which, as Ghéon has stressed, was 
originally religious in nature. 

Ghéon insisted on the necessity of 
2 communion of mind and heart, so 
to speak, between the author and 
the audience. This communal 
spirit is most readily found in mem- 
bers of small organizations and 
especially in parishes. 

Now it was part of Ghéon’s plan 
that each parish should be able to 
celebrate the feast of its patron 
saint by performing a play in his 
honor. ‘This idea was an adapta- 
tion of the medieval mystery plays 
which were often presented on the 
village square near the church. It 
also demonstrated perfectly the 
union between the actors and the 
audience which can be achieved by 
the bond of faith. 


4 " 
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Gatos met with considerable suc- 
cess in trying to foster these local 


celebrations of the feast days. 
However, in spite of the popular 
appeal which Ghéon wished to ob- 
tain by his plays, it is of the utmost 
importance to remember that he 
never sacrificed style or art in order 
to obtain this popularity. Notre 
Dame de Chartres is a brilliant ex- 
ample of this type of play which, 
while maintaining high literary 
standards, none the less succeeds in 
influencing the audience. It was 
first given on June 7, 1927, at the 
Cathedral of Chartres. Cardinal 
Dubois, Archbishop of Paris and 
legate of Pope Pius XI, was present 


at the open air performance in front 
of the cathedral. 

In 1924, The Marvelous Story of 
Young Bernard de Menthon was 
presented for the first time at Men- 
thon in an open air theater by a 
group of local amateurs. The Mys- 
tery of the Mass, an adaptation of 
a play by the Spanish dramatist 
Calderon, was given at Liége in Bel- 
gium at the Liturgical Week held 
there during the Octave of Corpus 
Christi in 1934. 


I. view of Ghéon’s ideal of the 
theater, it was natural that he 
should wish to have the circum- 
stances surrounding the presenta- 
tion of his plays as perfect as pos- 
sible. With this purpose in mind, 
he founded his own troupe of actors 
first known as the Confréres de 
Saint-Genest and later called the 
Compagnons de Notre Dame. The 
primary motivation for the found- 
ing of the company was one of faith. 
The whole purpose for the existence 
of the company may be summed up 
in a phrase taken from its rule: 
“For the praise of God and the ex- 
altation of His saints by means of 
art in the theater.” The motto of 
the troupe was to be: ‘For the faith 
by dramatic art, for dramatic art in 
the spirit of faith.” The rule which 
Ghéon wrote further stated that the 
actors would only present Christian 
plays of real artistic worth. The 
actors themselves were to be non- 
professionals who would give their 
services gratuitously. The whole 
troupe was placed under the patron- 
age of Our Lady, Queen of Heaven. 
It was the duty of each actor to try 
to live a praiseworthy Christian life 
especially by the practice of the vir- 
tue of humility. 

Since all the proceedings were to 
be on a supernatural level, the ac- 
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tors were reminded that God must 
be well served; therefore, each one 
had a strict obligation to attend re- 
hearsals and to take all necessary 
precautions against careless per- 
formances. The author or director 
had the right to change roles as he 
saw fit. 

No part was to be considered as 
merely a secondary role. All parts 
were of primary importance if the 
play was to be a success. All would 
have an opportunity to appear in 
the leading roles according as their 
particular talents corresponded to 
the exigencies of the part. A gen- 
eral Mass and Holy Communion 
were offered at the beginning of 
each season, and before each re- 
hearsal an Our Father and a Hail 
Mary were recited. 

The organizations and activity of 
the Compagnons de Notre Dame 
proved the value and the service to 
be rendered to the theater by a 
group of interested and well trained 
amateurs. Furthermore, in spite of 
the fact that the critics did not al- 
ways receive them favorably, the 
Compagnons made secure the exist- 
ence of the “Christian theater” and 
helped to spread a knowledge and 
appreciation of its aims and ideals. 

Perhaps the measure that gauges 
success is the most relative measure 


in existence. For success or failure 
may be measured from a_ purely 
subjective point of view or by judg- 
ing according to the reactions of a 
certain individual or group of peo- 
ple. However, real success is 
reached by attaining an intended 
goal in the best possible manner. 
Now it was Ghéon’s purpose to con- 
secrate his style, technique, and 
repertoire to depicting the saints in 
action, in all the force, vigor, and 
lovableness of their beings. His un- 
tiring devotion to his cause is best 
witnessed by the fact that he perse- 
vered in his attempts at renovation 
and restoration of the theater until 
his death. 

In spite of the fact that he was 
sulfering great physical pain in the 
months preceding his death, he con- 
tinued to work under the most ad- 
verse circumstances of the German 
occupation in 1944. Saint-Gilles, 
which had always been his favorite 
play, was the very last play he at- 
tempted to produce. Only a few 
days after its performance, on June 
13, 1944, Ghéon died after an illness 
which had been weakening him for 
the past three years. However, 
Ghéon’s spirit has not died, nor will 
it ever die as long as there are 
youth and joy and Christianity to 
captivate the hearts of men. 








Loneliness and 
Sanctity 


by 
FREDRICK LOHR 


oo BROTHERS KARAMAZOV Was In- 
tended to be the first of three books 
describing the Life of a Great Sin- 
ner. Unfortunately, Dostoevski died 
before he was able to complete this 
trilogy but his notebooks reveal that 
it was planned as an autobiography 

the narrative of his own spiritual 
wanderschaft. The characters were 
to be personifications of his moods, 
their actions, arguments and “‘lac- 
erations” illustrating the struggles 
he waged within his own soul. 

Into all his novels Dostoevski 
flung himself, dramatizing with un- 
canny skill the convulsions of his 
disordered psyche. He was an epi- 
leptic and the which take 
shape in his characters pulsate with 
the intensity of moral 
which is said to accompany epi- 
lepsy. But always Dostoevski’s real 
concern is with the condition of his 
own heart. He is constantly investi- 


ideas 


concern 


vating its motives, testing its sensi 
tivity and searching for authenticity 









He is al- 
personally the 
problems which he discusses in his 
books but never do any of his char- 


in “accursed questioning.” 


Ways involved in 


acters give us a clear picture of what 
he himself finally found; never does 
any one aspect of his consciousness 
succeed in convineing another. His 
arguments are tortuous and_ his 
enigmatic —everything 
is left to the reader’s capacity to 
experience the real situation he en- 
deavors to describe. 

In a letter to Madame Fonvisina, 
Dostoevski his distress al 
being always in a state of doubt 
regarding religion. He 


conclusions 


relates 


reveals to 





Concentrating on the Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor in’ Dostoevski’s The Brothers 


Karamazov, Fredrick Lohr reveals the razor 
edge which separates true faith from the use 
of religion as a refuge from loneliness. Mr. 
Lohr. an Englishman. and a convert to the 
Church from the anarchism of Kropotkin. 
has recently started an Open Forum in Bos- 
ton. where he now lives. 
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her the desperation in which he 
tries to overcome indecision and to 
resolve the conflict which divides 
him between a longing for religious 
faith and a zeal for intellectual 
honesty. I use an extract from this 
letter in order to show the razor 
edge which separates true faith 
from the use of religion as a refuge 
from loneliness: 


eé 

you that at such times one 
thirsts ‘like the parched grass’ for 
faith, and finds it because in un- 
happiness the truth dawns. I can 
say of myself that | am a child of 
the age, a child of unbelief and 
skepticism. I have been until now 
and shall be, I know, to the grave. 
How many sufferings this thirst for 
faith has cost, and is costing me! 
It is all the stronger in my soul, the 
more arguments I have against if. 
Yet God sometimes bestows on me 
moments at which I am completely 
calm; at such moments I enfold in 
my heart a symbol of faith, which 
makes everything bright and holy 
for me. This symbol is very sim- 
ple; it consists in believing that 
there is nothing more beautiful, 
more profound, more lovable, more 
reasonable, more courageous, and 
more perfect than Christ, yes, and 
I tell myself with jealous love, that 
there could be nothing. More than 
that, if anyone proved to me that 
Christ was not in the truth, and it 
really was a fact that the truth was 
not in Christ, I would rather be with 
Christ than with the truth” (Quoted 
by D. H. Carr in Dostoevsky: A New 
Biography). 


Tew is a brave response to the aes- 
thetical appeal of Christ. It is a ery 
from the heart and parallels Tol- 
stoi’s yearning for ethical integrity. 
Undoubtedly, Dostoevski declares a 


personal love for Christ but in this 
act of love there is no conviction of 
the truth of Christianity. It is not 
a confession that Christ is God. 
There is even an implicit disparity 
between Christ and God and this is 
made explicit by the forced choice 
of Christ as against the truth. 
Despite the elation of soul which 
follows the recognition of Christ as 
supremely lovable, the hiatus be- 
tween Being and Truth remains, so 
that the experience contains no 
positive religious value. It could be 
interpreted in purely egoistic terms. 
There is a spiritual loneliness which 
affects men of unusual psychic sen- 
sibility and the figure of Christ often 
appeals to their desire to escape 
from intense — self-consciousness. 
But true faith cannot validate any 
attempt of the soul to invent mean- 
ing for itself independent of and 
even at variance with truth. 
Viewed apart from the facts of 
sacred history the personality of 
Christ is divested of reality and be- 
comes merely the “alienation” of 
the ego. It is not possible to sustain 
the proposition that revealed reli- 
gion can contradict truth or that 
the intellect falters before the nec- 
essary identity of truth and being. 


| is by definition the ac- 
knowledgment of transcendental 
Being, and to maintain a_prefer- 
ence for Christ while admitting the 
possibility that the object of faith 
might be false is to fall into idola- 
try. Christ cannot be outside the 
truth. We may say that He is, in 
His divine nature, beyond any de- 
finitive concept, but anyone willing 
to decide for Christ against truth 
would, sooner or later, be driven 
into the atheism of Dostoevski’s 
own Grand Inquisitor who, con- 
vineed of the non-existence of ob- 
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jective truth, felt compelled to “cor- 
rect” Christ’s work. 

This is implied also in the work 
of Renan and Schweitzer who, at 
different levels, make the same 
choice as Dostoevski. By none of 
these thinkers is there made a true 
distinction between subjective ideal 
and objective reality and yet they 
are all regarded as lovers of Christ. 
Schweitzer, in particular, is revered 
as a man of Christlike disposition 
and an interpreter of Christianity, 
yet his Quest of the Historical Jesus 
strikes one of the most terrible 
blows ever inflicted against re- 
vealed religion in favor of human- 
ism. 


Rs The Brothers Karamazov we see 
Dostoevski’s anguish over the ap- 
parent dichotomy of being and 
truth dramatically worked out in 
the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. 
The aged Cardinal is imprisoned 
within his unbelief. His intrepid 
intellect has brought him to the ac- 
ceptance of the futility of existence 
and he would protect others from 
the knowledge of ultimate “non- 
existence.” He continues therefore 
the practice of religion for he has 
a just concern for the children of 
this world and their natural needs. 

He ministers Christ as necessary 
to the validation of human exist- 
ence, but he cannot in_ private 
prayer make an act of faith in the 
existence of the _ transcendental 
world. He will not deny the human 
in order to conform it to the super- 
natural. He will not risk the conse- 
quences of acknowledging the abso- 
lute otherness of God which is the 
prerequisite for the liberation of the 
isolated ego and the transformation 
of the world into “a new earth.” 
He deceives others but himself he 
will not delude. He chooses Christ 
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in order that others might avoid 
loneliness. In this way he turns his 
“dread knowledge” into charity. 


Tee ego needs to believe in God in 
order to justify its own existence 
but such belief is not always for 
love of truth nor in order to wor- 
ship Being; it can be made as a re- 
lease from loneliness in which case 
it does not necessarily include an 
acknowledgment of objective real- 
ity; the will is not called upon to 
submit to being outside of and to- 
tally other than itself. The experi- 
ence of love and the act of homage 
can remain egocentric — and even 
cunning. The avowal of God’s ex- 
istence can be made because reason 
thus presumes God to be a social 
necessity and the only cure for per- 
sonal unhappiness. 

Recognizing that religion is a 
valuable promoter of human cul- 
ture the rational mind can advo- 
cate belief in the transcendental. 
But this expedient practice is, in 
the last analysis, inspired by the 
pride of the ego which identifies 
the Will of God with its own Will- 
to-Civilization and “earthly bread.” 

It is not therefore surprising that 
while the basic morality of Chris- 
tianity is world-renunciation we 
are always calling upon Christ to 
“save our civilization.” Christ asks 
of us the renunciation of this world 
in order that His Kingdom may be 
realized. The sacrifice of the old 
Adam is the primary act in the birth 
of the new man, yet again and 
again rationalists and humanita- 
rians call upon Christ to sanctify 
their idols and to perpetuate the 
civilization the human ego has built 
in violation of the Divine Image. 
So in The Possessed, Dostoevski 
makes Stavrogin say: 


“They are all against Christ 
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|Renan and the others] and they 
consider Him an ordinary man. 
They criticize His teaching as not 
valid for our times, but there is no 
teaching there, there are only acci- 
dental words; the chief thing is the 
image of Christ, from whom comes 
all [true] teaching.” 


66 

‘Lue chief thing is the image of 
Christ.” But if this image is an 
ideal fixation, a construction of the 
human mind, an instrument to cul- 
ture, then every age will fashion the 
truth it requires to sanction the 
ambition of its will. There can 
then be no true religion and no ob- 
jective truth—everything is made 
a sham and a lie. No amount of 
mystical symbolism can substitute 
for the objective requirements of 
religion. God, as a cultural incen- 
tive or the cement of civilization, is 
no God at all. Christ, as a cure for 
loneliness or a pretty picture of so- 
cial ethics, is too banal to contem- 
plate. 

Let us have done with this play- 
acting! We are told that the Chris- 
tian faith is dying in the modern 
world. This is not true, but it can 
be said that the Christian faith is 
in danger of dying in the service of 
civilization. There is a sense in 
which Western civilization is pro- 
foundly opposed to the doctrinal 
“hardness” of Christianity and this 
often shows even in the work of a 
Dostoevski. There is an eager ac- 
ceptance of Christ as a man, as the 
God-man, as the archetypal repre- 
sentative of mankind before the 
Judgment of God, but there is a re- 
luctance to admit, to insist, that He 
is God. 

Religion is plagued by a supposed 
antimony between being and truth, 
the concrete fact is given the dig- 
nity of reality and the dedication 


to truth is compromised by the exi- 
gencies of civilization. But God is 
God and not a philosophical prin- 
ciple. He is not the expression of 
our subjective experience but really 
and truly utterly other. Christian- 
ity is not a psychological symbolism 
but the teaching that Christ is really 
the Son of God and in no sense a 
mere ideal of ethical behavior for 
the better organization of society. 

Let us be honest. The days of 
rational idealism and moral uplift 
are over. Nobody is any longer in- 
terested in intellectual cleverness 
and today secular justifications for 
religion are not requ'red. Fhe po- 
litical State, it now appears, can 
get along quite well without the 
benefit of clergy. Religion must re- 
cover its supreme dignity by re- 
asserting its intransigent truths and 
command the conscience, or die. It 
is dogma or disgrace. Stavrogin is 
right when he says: “The whole 
question then is—can one believe?” 

Shatov: “Do you believe then?” 

Stavrogin: “You see, either faith 
is everything or nothing. We real- 
ize the importance of saving the 
world by orthodoxy; and so the 
whole question is: Can one believe 
in orthodoxy, throwing aside all 
philosophy of digestion. If one can 
believe then all is saved. If not, it 
is better to wipe out everything.” 

Shatov: “Indeed, do you not be- 
lieve?” 

Stavrogin: “What do you want 
me for ...1 ask you. I simply 
came to ask if you believed. I was 
curious to know.” 

Shatov: “I... think I believe.” 

Stavrogin: “That means that you 
do not.” 


Ficem in God is not obtained by 
taking thought; intellectual assent 
does not constitute the whole act of 
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faith. Behind all 
there is intention and the reduction 


intellectual work 


of religion to the level of personal 
or social expediency is, to put it 
bluntly and crudely, the forging of 
God’s signature. The difference be- 
tween the idealism of Schweitzer 
who believes and the humanitarian- 
ism of the Grand Inquisitor who 
does not believe is one of degree 
and not of kind. 

Schweitzer could not accept the 
orthodox dogmas because he could 
not find the historical Jesus and the 
Grand Inquisitor turned away from 
Christ because he thought Him 
spiritually proud and careless of 
man’s condition in the practical 
world. Both, in their different ways, 
chose to interpret religion as “char- 
ity.” 


‘Lue Grand Inquisitor justifies his 
rejection of the pivot of the Chris- 
tian Gospel--the freedom of the hu- 
man will to choose between good 
and evil-—by the argument of “char- 
ity.” In the name of charity he 
would make the good compulsive 
for the sake of happiness. He con- 
ceives this to lie in the quiescence 
of the will, in the stilling of con- 
science by the occupation of the 
intellect with external phenomena 
and by the abandonment of private 
moral judgments. He the 
dilemma thus: If the individual is 
to be free to choose between good 
and evil he may, and does, choose 
evil. And the choice of evil can, 
and does, frustrate the good. There 
ensues a frightful conflict within an 
individual’s conscience which is re- 
flected in 


poses 


his relationships with 
others, threatening the stability of 
society and endangering the com- 
mon good. 

The Inquisitor recognizes that by 
making the good compulsory, by 
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coercing the will to negate freedom 
of choice, the value of the good is 
destroyed. He resolves the dilemma 
by raising the value of happiness 
above that of freedom and by pult- 
ling social order before personal 
integrity. Involved in this is his 
own freedom which he logically 
sacrifices for the sake of others. He 
presents himself to Christ in the 
name of the millions he has saved 
from loneliness. He knows that 
since he acts and has acted in the 
name of charity, Christ cannot cen- 
sure him without condemning His 
own doctrine of love. 

“When the Inquisitor ceased 
speaking he waited some time for 
his Prisoner to answer him. His si- 
lence weighed down upon him. He 
saw that the Prisoner had listened 
intently all the time, looking gently 
into his face and evidently not 
wishing to reply. The old man 
longed for Him to say something, 
however bitter and terrible. But He 
suddenly approached the old man 
in silence and softly kissed him on 
his bloodless, aged lips. That was 
all His answer. The old man shud- 
dered. His lips moved. He went to 
the door, opened it, and said to 
Him: “Go, and come no more. 
Come not at all, never, never!’ 


” 


- does this strange, enig- 


matic act 
forgiven 
Christ not 
not, for 
make. 


mean? Is the Inquisitor 
condoned? Why does 
answer him. He could 
there was no answer to 
As Dostoevski saw it, the 
paradox of freedom remained an 
enigma; all that the Grand Inquisi- 
tor maintained was unanswerable 
from the plane on which he argued. 
There was no bridge between the 
two; we see again the gulf between 
the two worlds — My Kingdom is 
not of this world. Christ does not 
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condemn for He cannot judge. 
Judgment can be only from the van- 
tage of knowledge which is always 
definitive and therefore limiting. 
But Christ is here the symbol of 
freedom and love -—— positive, not 
negative. 

The Grand Inquisitor knows that 
the Presence of Christ is perfect 
Truth—the Truth and the Life 
that which is but not defined, mani- 
fest but not conceivable. The Pris- 
oner was Himself the evidence of 
the reality behind Faith. But be- 
lief in the transcendental, the true 
resolution of his dilemma, was out 
of reach of the Grand Inquisitor. 
“The kiss glows in his heart, but 
he adheres to his idea.” It is the 


last tragic decision of intellectual 
despair. 

As I try to understand this scene 
it seems to teach this: Loneliness is 
inescapable in 


the 
inno- 


this world - 
world of definition, of lost 
cence and unregenerate’ reason. 
Reason can approach sanctity- 
“view it from afar off’ — but not 


realize it. The purer the reasoning 
the greater the distance separating 
it from its object, reality. But au- 
thority and human wisdom are not 
condemned. The effort to achieve 
happiness and social order in time 
is not judged to be wrong but is 
sympathetically confirmed impos- 
sible. Happiness cannot be con- 
summated on earth——it requires 
Heaven, freedom cannot be achieved 
in time—it presupposes Eternity. 

The figure of the Christ as the 
Prisoner of wisdom is a vindication 
of faith, the kiss an offer to sanctify 
the old man’s loneliness. The les- 
son is that knowledge is inadequate, 
wisdom unable .to obtain its end. 
Faith is required to bridge the 
worlds. But, even so, faith does not 
eradicate the evil consequences of 
freedom of will but it enables those 
evils to be borne; it impregnates 
meaning into conflict and disorder 
and illuminates this world with the 
light of another. Loneliness re- 
mains but faith can transmute that 
loneliness into sanctity. 





Cornelius Cyprian Clifford 


1859 - 1938 


by ALASTAIR GUINAN 


Ox: may scarcely hope to write 
with justice and proportion of a 
man who was both a dearly valued 
friend and a revered master in the 
high paths of philosophy. Yet these 
were but two facets of the charac- 
teristic many-sidedness of Father 
Clifford. Some years since, when 
the Liturgical Arts Society pre- 
sented him with their gold medal, 
it was remarked that the men and 
women who fell under the spell of 
his charm and remained within the 
sphere of his influence included 
several of the more notable among 
contemporary European _philoso- 
phers, the pundits of more than one 
American university, persons of 
social rather than of intellectual 
pre-eminence, and the simple peo- 
ple of his country parish. All these 
must have felt as I at his passing in 
December, 1938. There came to 
mind William Johnson-Cory’s lines; 
and over the years that have gone 
by, I have often poignantly recol- 
lected them: 


“Still are thy pleasant voices, thy 
nightingales, awake: 
For death, he taketh all away; but 
them he cannot take.” 


Those — his pupils especially — 
who shared the experience of mov- 


ing in familiar intercourse with 
Father Clifford, will not easily for- 
get his “pleasant voices,” the catho- 
licity of his mind and the broad 
sympathy of his understanding 
heart. It is, perhaps, this last 
which seems, now looking back, 
most characteristic of him. 

A ‘de from the natural bent of 
the uian, it was a quality enhanced 
and mellowed in the experiences of 
a wide and varied life. For the last 
three decades of that life he had 
been a member of the Graduate 
Faculty of Philosophy at Columbia, 
and Rector of Whippany, New Jer- 
sey, a parish under the invocation 
of Our Lady of Mercy. 

If we may not readily expect to 
see at Morningside Heights another 
such master of the philosophical 
temper and mode as was Cornelius 
Cyprian Clifford, it is safe, too, to 
say that the task of filling his place 
in merely parochial matters cannot 
but be taxing for any man less bril- 





Alastair Guinan, at one time Librarian of 
the Catholic Club, New York, pays warm 
tribute to his friend and revered master, 
Father Clifford who, deep scholar and wise 
counselor, won admirers in all walks of life. 
Mr. Guinan is a contributor to magazines 
here and abroad and is at present engaged 
upon a critical study of the liturgical reforms 
undertaken in eighteenth-century France. 
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liantly dowered by nature and by 
grace with those qualities which set 
Father Clifford apart from the gen- 
erality of his profession. 


* * * 


H.. was born in New York in 1859, 
and thus his memory spanned a 
time and recollected a day whose 
difference from the world of our 
own reminiscence is only with diffi- 
culty apprehended and appreciated. 
His education, begun in the public 
schools, at the City College, and at 
Fordham, was continued at George- 
town and Woodstock, and then in 
several European schools which left 
a profound impress upon the man’s 
interior and outward character, 
and with which he was, throughout 
his life, to remain in percipient 
touch. 

Innsbruck, Louvain, S. Beuno’s, 
—these knew him as a student, and 
the latter, as well as Wimbledon 
and Beaumont, as a master. When 
he answered the call to the priestly 
life it was in the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus that he was 
initiated into that sacerdotal disci- 
pline which he himself seemed so 
to embody as to fulfill that noble 
concept of the priesthood he once 
expressed in these pages (“The 
Priest in Caricature and Idea,” THE 
CaTHOLic Worn; Feb., 1908; Vol. 
86, p. 678): 

“The priest, as Catholicism un- 
derstands him, is no mere peda- 
sogue of the conscience, enforcing 
rules and going before our Lord’s 
disciples as a mere prophet or 
prayer leader in the Way. He is set 
apart for such indispensable work, 
it is true, because in his normal 
state he comes to mankind as one 
that is sent. There is a true aposto- 
licity about him. He speaks as one 
having authority... . 


“But while his will is panoplied 
with such jurisdiction, his heart 
and soul and conscience are clothed 
with something inconceivably more 
Godlike still. He is a personality 
chosen, ai Xinted, and irrevocably 
set apart from ordinary flesh and 
blood by a solemn imposition of 
hands, in the name of _ the 
Church. . 

“The separation seals him and 
stamps his very personality with an 
impress, or character of the soul, 
which is as much holier than the 
impress of baptism as the sacra- 
mental Body of the Lord is more 
sacred than the mystical womb out 
of which he was born again, through 
water and the Holy Ghost, to be- 
come a new creature in the sight of 
God.” 


As in the philosopher could be dis- 
cerned the priest, so in his priestly 
ministrations could always be felt 
the divinely humanizing influence 
of the philosopher. That breadth 
and sensitivity of perception, that 
hearkening to the needs of the per- 
plexed soul, that tolerant and kindly 
bourne in times of intellectual and 
spiritual difficulty which he held 
out to those who consulted with him 

in all these manifestations of his 
many-sidedness he gave evidence of 
combining the best qualities of the 
two temperaments; indeed, many 
of us must confess the alembic 
unique in our experience. 


Ta outward course of his life was 
marked, in contrast to the feverish 
orbit in which ecclesiastical reputa- 
tions are ofttimes made, by a reti- 


cence which matched his inner 
character. Of crises and conflicts 
there were doubtless’ some. 

One thinks of his friendship for 
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Father George Tyrrell, that angel 
who so grievously troubled the wa- 
ters of theological speculation be- 
fore his unhappy defection trom 
the Catholic unity; of Father Clit- 
ford’s withdrawal, amicable 
enough as it seemingly was, from 


own 


the Society of Jesus; but one would 
search vainly for the cataclysmic 
change which often disfigures the 
careers of men less marked by tal- 
ent and individuality of thought. 
Perhaps, his serene reticence can 
be ascribed most accurately to the 
fundamental 
which 


orthodoxy — of 
distinguished 


spirit 
him. In the 


absence of accessible documentary 


evidence, one must, perforce, judge 
of these matters by the passing al- 
lusions he was wont to make in con- 
versation. His affection for the 
brilliant Anglo-Irish author of Lex 
Orandi never blinded him to a cer- 
tain weakness in Tyrrell’s charac- 
ter, a weakness which I recall him 
saving rested radically in a_ too 
overt tendency to welcome and en- 
courage disciples. 

And all his references to the Jes- 
uits made that the reasons 
which had determined Father Clif- 
ford seeking the 
superiors to his 
from the 
shadow on 


clear 


his 
retirement 
Society never cast a 
the debt he felt toward 
it; nor did it alter his cordial rela- 
tions with its 

One 


consent of 
own 


members. 

that his 
real humility made it possible for 
him to express opinions which in a 
man less learned and tactful would 
have provoked invidious question- 
ing. Whatever the 
never spoke as though the moun- 
tains which 


sensed, moreover, 


oceasion, he 


round about 
Zion were speedily to be removed: 
this 


are sel 


deep-seated contidence 


itself 


coml- 


municated even to the eap- 


tious. 
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DD xserce the mordant note which 
enlivened his delightful and, al- 
though quiet, most infectious hu- 
mor, a tone of kindly restraint 
mellowed it. I look back to a re- 
ception given by the Philosophy 
department of the University at 
which Dr. Will Durant, in his hey- 
day as the author of what consid- 
ered opinion has pronounced to be 
a superficial history of philosophy, 
was presented to Father Clifford by 
Dr. Dewey, with the remark that the 
priest lectured on Scholastic phi- 
lesophy. The popularizer of the 
noble science said, “Oh yes, the 
Scholasties I know all about 
them.” Father Clifford smilingly 
replied, “Happy man! I wish I did.” 
Thus did the friend of such men 
ws Bergson and Carrell rebuke the 
former student of Seton Hall, where 
vears before they had first met, one 
vs Prefect of Studies, the other as 
an undergraduate. The “rebuke,” 
mild as it was, doubtless rested on 
the same conviction of the corrod- 
ing effect of intellectual conceit 
which made Father Clifford say, 
“any man that resents criticism has 
no hope of being a scholar.” 
Notwithstanding his usual ur- 
banity, Father Clifford could be 
startlingly direct. While Editor of 
The Providence Visitor he made al- 
lusion to the diocese of Boston as 
“a dismal valley of dry bones.” This 
characterization was resented by 
the Archbishop of Boston, Dr. Wil- 
liams, and the result was the resig- 
nation of the Editor of the Visitor. 
Time, however, curious com- 
mentator on such incidents, and the 
judgment vindicated by the 
next archbishop. No one can read 
the account which Cardinal O’Con- 
nell gives in his memoirs of the 
works he felt obliged to initiate 
after his accession, no one can 


Is ia 


was 
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read of these things and doubt that 
when he succeeded Dr. Williams, 
Msgr. O’Connell’s ideas of the state 
of affairs evidently paralleled those 
expressed by Father Clifford. 


—_— CLIFFORD was a stanch ad- 
mirer of certain things and places 
because he found, after considera- 
tion, that they were good and 
estimable in his eyes. I believe that 
he was at one with the writer who 
remarked: “Non pro loca res, sed 
pro rebus loca nobis amanda sint” 
(“We do not love things for the 
places, but the for the 
things”). This is an aspect of his 
personality which was insufficient- 
ly appreciated by those who found 
his ideas too Anglophiliac. His love 
for the English spirit was based, it 
is true, partly on blood, largely on 
education and the natural gravita- 
tion of temperaments to find friend- 
ship with others of congenial tastes; 
yet his inclination in this regard 
yielded always to reasonable checks. 

This can best be illustrated by 
the story he told me of Canon Wil- 
liam Barry, whom we both intense- 
ly admired. “The English Jesuits,” 
he said, “were always somewhat in- 
clined to look askance, almost to 
‘look down’ at him—-because he was 
Irish, and because he had not been 
trained by them. I said to a group 
of them: ‘Well, gentlemen, he has 
been invited to lecture before the 
English Association, and of which 
of your fraternity can that be 
said?’ ” 

Assuredly, it was in tribute to this 
‘austic ability to sum up a situation 
to the unanswerable discomfiture 
of fatuous twaddlers that, as rumor 
ran, certain ecclesiastics. accus- 
tomedly sought, with promptitude, 
to depart when Father Clifford en- 
tered a room. 


places 


Somewhere in one of his essays 
Father Clifford speaks of “the dis- 
tractingly learned Petavius.” His 
own modesty precluded any ac- 
knowledgment that more than one 
of his students so thought of him, 
as did many who attended the lec- 
tures—always rich in allusion and 
big with a succession of penetrat- 
ing ideas—- which, from time to 
time, he delivered in non-academic 
circles. Never was his profundity 
of thought more evident, never worn 
more lightly. Howsoever he might 
seem to deviate from the path, he 
never wandered afar but of inten- 
tion: when he came to the summa- 
tion the hearer sensed immediately 
the manner in which his prelimi- 
nary remarks fell into a pattern not 
less wonderful for intricacy of for- 
mation than for clarity of com- 
pletion. 


| eeeny Father Clifford’s 
published writings are not readily 
accessible. Two books of readings 
on the Missal and Breviary Scrip- 
tures, published by the Cathedral 
Library Association of New York, 
have long been out of print. A nota- 
ble series of essays on critical points 
of Catholic life and thought, con- 
tributed to THe CaTHOoLic WorLp 
some forty years back, seem never 
to have appeared in book form. 
Even at this date, they will repay 
careful re-reading, as is true, like- 
wise, of his contributions to The 
Month, The Spectator, The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, and the 
Annales de la Philosophie Chréti- 
enne. 

His connection with Columbia 
resulted in a luminous essay on 
“Kant, Aquinas, and the Problem 
of Reality,” being published in a 
volume in honor of Professor 
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Dewey. In another Columbia pub- 
lication, The Review of Religion, 
there appeared, early in 1938, a sug- 
gestive analysis of Miss Maud 
Petre’s last book, My Way of Faith, 
with whose chief theme and actors 
he was so familiar. What papers 
his literary executor may have on 
hand does not as yet appear, nor 
have we any assurance concerning 
whether or not they may be given 
to the world at any proximate date. 


Nor much above middle height, 
Father Clifford bore himself with 
an almost austere dignity, tem- 
pered, however, by his gracious cor- 
diality in greeting a friend. His 
complexion, even in his later years, 
was ruddy, and his eyes were in- 
tense and brilliant. His features 
were finely drawn; his hair, white 
and somewhat curly, lay close to 
his sensitively proportioned head. 

Of his voice, flexible, and while 


most refined in its intonation, yet 


heart-searching, rich, and flame- 
like in its impact upon the hearer, 
a vehicle of the most cultivated and 
deeply moving ideas,—of his voice 
it is impossible to convey any ade- 
quate idea to one who never heard 
it, while it may be said without fear 
of contravention that to those who 
were accustomed to listen, it still 
echoes, beating persuasively upon 
that inner ear which is the gate by 
which Faith enters into the soul. 

In the dress, as in the manner of 
speech, of the Rector of Whip- 
pany, there might be noted a clear- 
cut precision indicative of the in- 
herent orderliness of his nature. 
He frequently varied the customary 
ecclesiastical black by equally cler- 
ical dark gray. His favorite outer 
garment was an Inverness cloak, a 
sort of overcoat having a cape to 
the elbows, and he invariably wore 


a low-crowned, wide brimmed bowl- 
er of the type known in England as 
a parson’s hat. Carrying a malacca 
walking stick, he was a picturesque 
figure as he made his way across 
the Columbia campus on his way 
home to Whippany. 


H., house there was the residence 
of a true ecclesiastic, evidencing the 
broad sympathies of its owner. It 
bore the mark of the scholar, with 
its bookshelves loaded not only with 
the volumes essential to the theolo- 
gian and the philosopher, but with 
a wide selection of general litera- 
ture. There were pictures every- 
where, expressing a fine sense of 
artistic values. 

The privilege of being received 
by Father Clifford chez soi was high- 
ly regarded by his friends and pu- 
pils. I recall an informal luncheon 
on a Spring day in the early ’thirties 
at which the other guests included 
Dr. Alice McLarney, now of the 
Faculty of Hunter College in New 
York, and Mr. Edward S. Skillin, 
the present Editor of The Common- 
weal. We had all been absorbed stu- 
dents of Father Clifford at Columbia 
that year. For me it was a point in 
an intimate and cherished relation- 
ship which was destined to grow 
closer in the ensuing years and re- 
mains among the really noteworthy 
associations of my life. 

On this occasion, our host took 
us across the lawn to the little 
church of which he was the Rec- 
tor, and I recollect him pointing 
out each feature of the charming 
interior which gave evidence, then, 
of tasteful care. Father Clifford 
showed us, too, his remarkable col- 
lection of vestments. Many of them, 
he said, had been made from the 
gowns of New York ladies who had 
done much to help the work he was 
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doing in his country parish, and 
who were gratified in the true spirit 
of devout humanism to consecrate 
to divine worship exquisite fabrics 
associated with happy times in their 
lives. 

In his library, chatting with his 
guests, the full charm of Father 
Clifford’s personality easily and un- 
erringly asserted itself. With no 
sense of effort, he drew one after 
another to participate in the con- 
versation, yet seemed always to 
take the lead as the guide and in- 
spirer. 

Talking with him, thus infor- 
mally, one had the sense of being 
in intimate touch with the great 
personalities of the past sixty or 
seventy years, so many of whom 
had been known to Father Clifford, 
and of whom it may truly be said 
that having taken their measure, he 
had distilled and could transmit to 
others the essence of their thought 
and personalities. 


Fea the present writer, too, there 
are precious recollections of other 
conversations, as after class at Co- 
lumbia, I would accompany Father 
Clifford part way downtown. It 
often happened that I had to leave 
him when we reached the Catholic 
Club at Central Park South, of 
which I was then the Librarian, 
while he proceeded to the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. 

It seemed to me, in addition to 
my regret at the interruption of our 
conversation, that it was most un- 
fitting that so distinguished a man 
as I felt my Philosophy Master to 
be, should proceed on his way un- 
attended. This idea, born perhaps 
of a too ceremonialistic outlook on 
life as well as of a genuine sense of 
respect, I never ventured to express 
to Father Clifford. But I can fancy 


now, how it might have amused 
him; for he was well accustomed 
to come and go alone. 

As I look back I can see that such 
solitary journeying was not inap- 
propriate for one who by the qual- 
ity of his thought must often have 
been alone in the world of men. 
Just as he outdistanced the major- 
ity of his fellows in profundity of 
philosophical speculation and spir- 
itual insight, it was fitting that he 
should go off by himself on those 
afternoons, while I returned to the 
Library, with, in those days, of 
course, always the prospect of an- 
other meeting to which I might look 
forward. 


* * * * 


L. is of Cardinal Newman that one 
thinks when seeking a figure of 
comparison. And this despite Fa- 
ther Clifford’s oft-repeated declara- 
tion of his “unworthiness to black 
the great Cardinal’s boots.” How 
evident, in both the Oratorian and 
the Rector of Whippany is the same 
quality of tenderness combined 
with strength, of depth of learning, 
vivid originality of mind, and an 
ever-present willingness to aid by 
nurturing counsel any who gave 
evidence of penetrating those deep- 
er issues which never vex the super- 
ficial student. 

Like the great Oxonian, he had 
turned a sensitive ear to the prob- 
lems of his own day, and was a type 
of its best aspirations. Similarly, 
he advocated a re-shaping—that the 
needs of the age might be more 
adequately met—of the answer 
which, readily accessible or to be 
won after hard striving, as the case 
may be, the Catholic Church has in 
all ages offered to the problems of 
the time. 

He shared with Newman a spirit 
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which, steadfastly orthodox, is un- 
derstanding and sympathetic to the 
questing needs of the alien soul; a 
spirit which is, in a word, a mir- 
roring of God’s own merciful self- 


adaptation to those needs. 


It is rather significant in view of 
these positive considerations that, 
as did the Editor of The Rambler, 
the putative leader of a Catholic 
leaven at Oxford, an adventurous 
limner of speculative thought, so 
Father Clifford knew that curious- 
ly ungenerous and un-Catholic feel- 
ing of suspicion and barely-veiled, 
if vague, hostility, which sometimes 
takes possession of a section of the 
the Faith. And, as 
Newman’s, his influence is, 
paradoxically enough, all the more 
incalculable because of that. 


household of 
with 


I, is more, too, than a mere echo- 
ing that words with 
Cardinal Newman—‘“‘ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem” (“from 
and symbols into” the 
truth”) find their analogue in 
Father Clifford’s motto 

“donec aspiret dies et inclinentur 
umbrae” (“until evening comes and 
shadows lengthen”). Puzzling it 
certainly was, to many of Father 
Clifford’s admirers to see his later 
life passed in the shadows of a quiet 


associated 


shadows 


own 
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bywater, as year after year went 
by and there came to one who 
seemed so worthy of highest recog- 
nition, none of those ecclesiastical 
honors which customarily adorn 
life’s evening in the case of many 
lesser men. 

Of how far this lack of public 
notice and of the signs of official 
favor was a matter of his own voli- 
tion and avoidance of the baubles 
of earthly glory there exists no pub- 
lished record. Those, however, who 
best knew Cornelius Cyprian Clif- 
ford will not feel it excessive if it 
be recalled to them that, as was 
said of Newman, he seemed to have 
passed his life “looking outwards 
at the tremendous turmoil of the 
world with pity, sadness, surprise,” 
vet with a serenity which reveals to 
the discerning that he held the key 
to life’s riddle as many a man who 
seems to manipulate the currents 
of that worldly turmoil does not. 

And, as it was written of Car- 
dinal Newman—again by C. F. G. 
Masterman—-so might it be written 
of Father Clifford: “that world then 
and afterwards has been at once 
attracted and baffled: as the world 
is ever attracted and baffled by one 
who possesses both a secret which 
it cannot penetrate, and an indif- 
ference to all it holds dear.” 





O Res Mirabilis 


by SISTER MARY HELEN McDOUGALL, C.S.C. 


LitTLeE SISTERS, what strange cloister is this! 

A sealed cattle car, clumsily creaking its way northward! 
Let us go gladly with song on our lips, 

Brave larks singing under darkening skies. 

Our ancient monastery now houses the godless, 

And God is blasphemed where once He was praised, 

But from freight car and Siberian coal mine 

His praise resounds. O res mirabilis! 


Short hours ago we lived securely in our convent, 
Obeying orders spoken softly in love's holy name. 

Harsh voices, heavy with hate, now order our day, 

But curses remind one to say, “Blessed be God!” 

We of the cell, meticulously clean, now know dirt, 
Inexorable dirt, but dirt can be purifying. 

We who walked a sedate, mediocre way, now stumble 
With Stephen under a shower of stones. O res mirabilis! 


God has forgiven our luxurious cleanliness, 

Our sleepy lethargy at the Holy Mass; 

We now strain the ears of memory for the murmur 
Of the priest’s “Confiteor Deo omnipotenti.” 

Now we know the true meaning of obedience. 
Poverty, ragged and hungry, walks with us, 
Gripping our hand. Precious the chastity we guard 


Through listening nights and anxious days. O res mirabilis! 


We are done with polishing brass and embroidering linen. 
Out on the highway, Christ’s Mystical Body lies wounded, 
Robbed of the tender care of its Mother, the Church. 

We must bind up the wounds, wrap them close with our love. 
Surely He walks with us, Christ of the dusty roads, 

Christ of the wounded hands, Christ of the bloody feet, 
Christ of the stable, as we join in the ranks 


Of illustrious martyrs. O res mirabilis! 





Why They Marry Others 


and Subsequent Results 


by 


JOHN D. SMITH 


Pus over forty years I’ve borne the 
semi-odium of having contracted 
a mixed marriage. I’ve squirmed, 
shrugged and almost writhed at 
times under the lash of talks, ser- 
mons and _ occasional diatribes 
against this unquestionably serious 
defection, one pretty thoroughly 
aired from a number of angles in 
the November, 1951, issue of THE 
CATHOLIC Wortp through _ the 
thought-provoking article of Father 
John L. Thomas, S.J., “Are They 
Marrying Their Own?” In this he 
raises a dual question: “Why do so 
many Catholics ignore the com- 
mands of the Church and the ad- 
vice of ‘experts’ when they select 
their mate? Why aren’t they marry- 
ing their own?” 

Case histories develop a pattern 
in all lines of social and moral re- 
search. Therefore that herewith set 
forth is quite similar probably to 
the majority involving valid mixed 
marriages. Born of Catholic par- 
ents, my education began under the 
wise counseling of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, moved through four 


years of a Jesuit high school and 
the first year of a university at the 
end of which I decided my educa- 
tion was sufficient. Nine years of 
complete segregation from the femi- 
nine of the species. 

The last year of high school and 
the first year of college brought 
frequent warnings of the dangers 
of association with the girls, cul- 
minating in something of a tragedy 
when one of our honor scholars, a 
gold medalist, became so involved 
that marriage had to end a brilliant 
scholastic career. 


Me this day, students of that era 
just half a century ago can recall 
the closing remarks of the president 
of the university, a brilliant Ger- 
man educator, who under the emo- 
tional strain of a serious lecture 
would lapse into the broad idioms 
of his native land. Following half 
an hour of excoriating any extra- 
curricular activities involving wo- 
men, he wound up with the classic 
remark: “Boys! Students! I beg 
of you! I plead with you! Stay 
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away from girls of 
sex.” 

Here in the humble opinion of 
the writer and contrary to much of 
the profound thinking of such 
scholars as Dr. Thomas, lies one of 
the principal causes for mixed mar- 
riages. We segregate our young 
men and young women in their col- 
lege or university years with the 
result that each sex group is mak- 
ing acquaintances and friendships 
in circles entirely away from the 
Church. Our vast secular and state 
universities provide that propin- 
quity which leads to matrimony. 
Graduation exercises find dozens 
and even hundreds of young women 
announcing their engagements to 
the men they have met and fallen in 
love with during their student 


the opposite 


vears, 

Our own college girls reach that 
marriageable age frequently with- 
out half a dozen male acquaint- 
ances, let alone boys they really 
should fall in love with. They join 
their parents in the activities of 
country clubs or of city social or- 
ganizations where they meet ten 
men of little or no religious belief 
to one of their own faith. 

Too frequently then they are 
swept off their feet and promise a 
lifetime of faithful companionship 
to a person who may have little con- 
ception of even the Ten Command- 
ments. Our college boys are usually 
not as discerning as their sisters 
and many a tragic matrimonial al- 
liance can be traced to a casual 
cocktail-party introduction to some 
addlepated blonde or passionate 
brunette. 


Wirn a solid Catholic educational 
background, I began my career as 
a newspaper reporter and after a 
year of cubbing, I moved from one 


to several other dailies, finally land- 
ing on the West Coast on one of the 
leading newspapers of the nation 
with which I remained for ten 
years. 

Having an ingrained sense of 
friendship, I was never long in find- 
ing a congenial circle of acquaint- 
ances and to do this I usually joined 
the choir of a leading church, in 
the last instance that of the cathe- 
dral where as a tenor soloist it was 
not too difficult to find myself in 
the good graces of the feminine sec- 
tion. The Knights of Columbus 
with their various social affairs 
and other Catholic groups rapidly 
brought other charming contacts. 

Those were the days before five- 
year-olds had learned from the 
movies, the radio and now televi- 
sion, that boy kisses girl on the very 
first date and that violent affection 
after a second meeting leads to a 
wedding or still worse an assigna- 
tion in a few weeks. During my 
youth, if after four or five street car 
rides, it was possible to feel the 
warmth of the girl’s hand for just 
a few minutes, life became radiant. 
To get an arm around her waist 
after another month or two was real 
progress. And then that first kiss! 

Probably in those last moments 
of introspection, that by the grace 
of God are given many before they 
pass to the Great Beyond, if they 
are granted me, I shall recall the 
instance of a lovely Irish lass. As 
a reporter, I got passes and was 
able to entertain just a little more 
than most young fellows. So Mar- 
garet, and that was her name, got 
to see several very fine shows in- 
cluding an opera. And we went to 
at least four or five dances by which 
time I was under the impression 
that I was her fair-haired boy. 

As we stood on the veranda of 
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her home holding hands, | felt’ the 
time had good-night 
kiss. I got it. But I also got a slap 


come for a 
that practically knocked me down 
the Margaret had been 
taught by the convent sisters that 
kissing was a sin until after an en- 


steps. 


gagement had actually been accom- 
plished. That was the end of that 
blossoming romance, but not of a 
renewed friendship that has lasted 
to this day. 


= after this episode, | was 
invited to the the 
community's society leaders, an 
eminent Catholic, one who was 
finally honored with a papal deco- 
ration. She it was who introduced 
me to the girl I eventually married. 
The latter was just about to leave 
for her final musical education in 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music and our mutual 
interest in this particular art, we 
started a correspondence. After 
her graduation and return, our 
friendship ripened rapidly to a sin- 
cere appreciation and love for one 
another. 

But there was that grave religious 
question. She had reared in 
the Church of England, trom which 
country her ancestors had all come. 
Her paternal grandmother who 
lived in the home, railed against her 
marrying a Catholic. Her folks 
were a long way from being happy. 
I could actually see the tears on the 
letter pages from my own mother 
after I wrote and told her | was 
marrying a non-Catholic. The good 
old pastor of the parish in which | 
had grown up and for whom I 
served Mass for many years wrote 
to ask whether I felt 
proper thing to do. 

We had been to see the rector of 
the parish in which I had been sing- 


home of one of 


because of 


been 


this was the 


WORLD 


ing and my fianece had given her 
word that any children would be 
reared in the Faith. Reluctantly 
her parents and a number of her 
friends agreed that perhaps, and 
after all, if it was real love, the 
match might prove successful and 
so with a quiet service in the ree- 
tory of the church, we were joined 
for life. Children much desired by 
both of us, never came and med- 
ical authorities agreed they never 
would. After ten years, we decided 
to create a family by adoption and 
made arrangements for our first 
youngster which turned out to be a 
boy. No real father and mother 
ever enjoyed a greater thrill than 
did we over the arrival of this baby 
who was christened in the Catholic 
faith within a couple of weeks. 


r) 

k ‘rE again took a terrible turn 
preventing adoption of any more 
babies. Shortly after, my wife be- 
came ill, developed cancer which 
over a period of ten years was 
fought with colloidal gold, with ra- 
dium, with X-ray and with several 
major Operations. Following the 
last of these, the specialists sug- 
vested that if there were no recur- 
rence for a period of two years, the 
dread had finally 
arrested. 


Thal 


scourge been 


Was seventeen years ago. 


And the cure was due, perhaps in 
a major manner, to prayers and 
more prayers, novenas and finally 
a promise to recite the Holy Rosary 
every day for the entire balance of 


the life of my wife. All of these 
sacrifices on my part were due the 
lady, who during the second year 
of our married life had spent wak- 
ing days and nights beside my bed, 
eighteen weeks of plural pneu- 
monia, of an abscess on the lungs 
and other complications which had 
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led the doctor to despair of my re- 
covery. 

During her years of illness, our 
youngster was started to school and 
from the time of his first catechism 
lesson to the date of his confirma- 
tion, his non-Catholic mother helped 
him more with this study than any 
other, particularly during prepara- 
tion for his first Holy Communion. 
As a result of this, she came to 
know much of the doctrine of the 
Church, but it did not lead to her 
conversion then nor since. And the 
latter in face of daily prayers for 
her conversion, of novenas and of 
special intercession by Catholic 
friends and relatives. 


6é 

Ix our survey we found that pest- 
marriage conversions amounted to 
only three per cent,” laments Fa- 
ther Thomas, a record which is cer- 
tainly appalling if correct. A few 
very definite reasons can certainly 
be presented for such a situation. 
The most powerful deterrent lies in 
the bad example and the indiffer- 
ence of our fellow-Catholics, not in 
objections to the Papal authority, 
confession or other bogies. 

Immediately following our mar- 
riage, I made every effort to have 
my numerous Catholic friends be- 
come also friends of my wife. Un- 
fortunately, for us, most of the 
young couples were soon engrossed 
in the care of their infant children 
and dropped out of our sphere of 
contacts. On occasions my wife ac- 
companied me to Sunday Mass and 
unfortunately again, had to listen 
to sermons far from inspiring, too 
often having to do with the inevi- 
table money question. 

Imagine the impact of an an- 
nouncement during the early years 
of the depression when our pastor 
suggested that he wanted no more 


parishioners bothering him with 
their request for personal loans or 
help, that he was no charitable in- 
stitution and they should take their 
problems elsewhere. True he had 
not received even his meager wage 
in full. Or on another occasion to 
visit the study of another pastor and 
find it grimy, ill-kept and redolent 
of stale cigar and cigarette butts. 
Then there was the one time when 
one of the fathers did come to din- 
ner. The lapels of his coat and the 
front of his vest indicated very defi- 
nite evidences of other breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners. If “cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness” it might 
well behoove some of our men of 
the cloth to pay more attention to 
this attribute. 

Only five or six of the pastors 
out of the twenty we have had in 
thirty years, have seen fit ever to 
call at our home which on one oc- 
casion during the depression was 
the scene of an all day dinner at 
which over seven-hundred persons 
were served and the congregation 
realized a profit of several hundred 
dollars. To several of the priests I 
have cautiously explained our situ- 
ation in the hope that they might, 
at least once or twice a year, find 
an hour for a visit that would prove 
enlightening and thought-provok- 
ing to my wife, but the responses 
have been so rare as to be memo- 
rable. 


Wruex it comes to the Catholic 


laity, we have some exemplary 
friends, but again too many of the 
Faith who violate most of the Ten 
Commandments and all of the pre- 
cepts of the Church. Our son, who 
graduated from a Jesuit University 
after almost four years of service 
in Africa and Italy, married a love- 
ly Catholic girl, one whom I fre- 
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quently prayed might become his 
wife. She too had attended, though 
not completed a Catholic college 
course. What a shock to find that 
her mother and brother presumably 
good Catholics were alcoholics. 
Missing Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days means nothing to them. Nor 
to a number of other Catholics in 
our list of acquaintances. Some of 
these develop horrible family an- 
tagonisms which lead to discord 
and eventual divorce. 

The ability of some of our mo- 
tion picture, radio and television 
luminaries to get themselves mar- 
ried, divorced and remarried sev- 
eral times, eventually winding up 
with a Catholic Church service has 
been exceedingly difficult to explain 
as has the burial with full rites of 
the Church of infamous gangsters 
and underworld characters, mur- 
dered quite frequently by their own 
henchmen. Involvement of many 


of our national political figures in 
scandals in reports in the daily 
press, in Time, Newsweek and other 
periodicals that claim to be un- 
biased, never fails to bring out the 
fact that too often they are Cath- 
olies. 


WORLD 


Tuese then are just a few of the 
barriers that we of the Catholic 
faith create for our non-Catholic 
mates, at least the men and women 
of more than average intelligence 
who seriously weigh so grave a de- 
cision as joining with us in our re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. They 
are partially responsible, at least in 
my own case, for my failure to con- 
vince my helpmate of two score 
years that this is the logical and 
proper step to take. 

She is happy that her three 
grandchildren are to be brought up 
in Catholic schools; that she, indi- 
rectly at least, with her son and 
husband, have been responsible for 
several conversions which have 
proven successful to date and for 
other blessings that have come our 
way as the definite result of prayer. 
She loves the sublimity of our rit- 
ual and our music; the broad scope 
of our many charities; the virtues 
embodied in our vast Christian edu- 
cational system, but she apparently 
has never been able to reconcile all 
that with the evil in the lives of too 
many of our members. “God give 
her the light to see beyond this bar- 
rier,” remains my daily prayer. 
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Tue important thing is to ring 
the doorbell and then not to run 
away.” These words are a good 
résumé of the neighborhood apos- 
tolate. This type of militant life, 
in which thousands of families are 
engaged, is essentially that of serv- 
ice to one’s neighbor. It was slower 
in getting started than many of the 
other movements, partly because it 
is the apostolate of middle-aged 
people, partly because being less 
obviously militant it did not at once 
attract the more ardent Christians. 

I saw this apostolate in action in 
the life of a family I was visiting. 
The children are high school and 
university students, although the 
family is not a rich one. The 
mother is a widow whose husband 
was killed during the war. I want 
to speak particularly about her, first 
because she is the leader of her par- 
ticular neighborhood section and 
also because I think she represents 
best the character of the French 
apostolate in general, the depth of 
its penetration, the enthusiasm 
which I was privileged to witness 
five years ago. 

Anne Sarette was not particu- 
larly active in the apostolate when 


The Catholic Revival 


SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


she was young. After her marriage 
to an engineer just back from 
World War I her preoccupation 
was chiefly with home and chil- 
dren. She was considered a rela- 
tively good Catholic, who rarely 
missed Sunday Mass, and brought 
up her children as Catholics. You 
could find a dozen like her in any 
of our parishes. She represented 
fairly well what the run-of-the-mill 
“good Catholic” was like, rather re- 
actionary, individualistic, very little 
interested in things social. 


Mis. SARETTE’S education as a mili- 
tant began when her oldest child 
entered high school. Frances went 
to the public high school and be- 
longed to the local Young Christian 
Students Association. Little by 
little she began to respond to the 
impact of this movement, then at 
the beginning of its development. 





In France, whence Sally Cassidy's present 
article came, we can see that, after a brief 
rest with friends in Valence, she is at work 
again in her chosen field. In company with 
French leaders she plans to attend a meeting 
on lay spirituality in Spain, going later to 
Germany. Our readers will hear with profit 
of both trips. 
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Frances brought home her friends 
in the movement and often spoke 
of what they did at meetings. 
Little by little such ideas as the 
necessity of a daily Mass for any 
good Christian began to penetrate 
into the home, as well as the feel- 
ing of responsibility for one’s 
neighbor and the recognition of the 
good existing in others whose opin- 
ions one did not share. 

Another child in the family went 
to high school and belonged to still 
another movement, then a _ third 
child did the same. Gradually un- 
der the impact of what the children 
brought home, their new spirit of 
generosity, their different interests, 
Anne Sarette began to change. She 
allowed them to pursue their apos- 
tolate even when it went against her 
ambitions for them; she accepted 
little by little their ideas. She too 
began going to daily Mass, accepted 
the first attempts at a parish dia- 
logue Mass, saw her confessor regu- 
larly. 

But all this would not have been 
enough to make of this mature wo- 
man the militant she is now. She 
was then living in the shadow of 
her children’s lives, listening to 
them, profiting from them, but she 
was not a school girl and their apos- 
tolate had little meaning in her own 
life except as something she could 
offer to God, together with them. 


_s took her education in 
hand, along with that of thousands 


of oth.r French women like her. 
The war brought the experience of 
poverty. Her children went around 
barefoot as did all the others. Her 
family lived chiefly on a mixture of 
corn meal, oats and turnips as did 
the others. She suffered from the 
fear of bombing, the fatigue of four- 
hour-long lines at the butcher shop, 


the harassment of the interminable 
red tape of living in an occupied 
country. Thus she learned to know 
and to share in the sufferings of 
others. Her exclusive interest in her 
family began to broaden and to in- 
clude other families, other types of 
need. 

Finally the Church achieved the 
apostolic training of Anne Sarette 
by giving her a movement, the 
neighborhood movement, which she 
could really take as her work. One 
day her pastor stopped her in the 
street and asked her if she would 
be willing to organize her neighbor- 
hood (an area of some 180 families, 
dispersed in some dozen streets). 
She protested that she didn’t know 
the neighborhood that well, that she 
had to take care of her family all 
by herself now that her husband 
had been killed. He asked her to 
try, to get her friends in the neigh- 
borhood to help her. She said yes. 

This yes implied a solid year’s 
work getting to know the area, an 
area she thought she knew rela- 
tively well, going down the alleys 
to discover the family that lived 
crowded in a little room in the 
cellar, knocking at strange doors 
to ask if anybody lived there—for 
the war had forced the transforma- 
tion of many warehouses into tem- 
porary lodgings, and families lived 
in the most unexpected places. 

It implied chatting with the local 
merchants to find out how many 
children this or that family had, 
what the occupation of Mr. X. was, 
ete. Little by little Mrs. Sarette be- 
came a well-known figure, for every- 
where she went she asked about 
the needs a particular family might 
have: had they no money, were 
they isolated, did they have to have 
the care of bedridden old people, 
retarded children. Gradually she 
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found out which families were prac- 
ticing Catholics, which still had the 
faith though they no longer prac- 
ticed it, which homes hid unbap- 
tized children, ete. 


| = can imagine the courage it 
takes to accost complete strangers 
and ask them if they need anything 
that the neighborhood team can 
give. You can imagine the delicacy 
and the persistence needed to get 
to know all these people well with- 
out offending them, particularly the 
many who were hard hit by the war 
and who hid extreme poverty be- 
hind their drawn blinds. 

Mrs. Sarette and her team met 
every two weeks. At first the meet- 
ings were a little stiff; it seemed 
strange to meet «s militants. They 
recited formal prayers, read a few 
articles aloud, exchanged notes on 


what they observed in their tours 
of the neighborhood, encouraged 
each other to persevere. Sometimes 
there were only two members of 


the team present at a meeting. 
What a temptation to discourage- 
ment! Gradually more came and 
came regularly; now more than ten 
usually get together. They pray 
for the needs they discover in their 
neighborhood, they have learned 
how to pray, and how to live their 
maxim, “Lord, what would you have 
me do?” 

What kind of things do they do? 
At first they were concerned about 
the children of the neighborhood; 
so many were neglected by their 
parents both of whom worked in 
nearby factories, others lacked the 
most elementary knowledge of 
Christianity. The team tried to 
remedy this by volunteering to take 
the little ones to catechism lessons 
once a week and to Sunday Mass. 
They taught these little five-and 


six-year olds, organized them into 
groups for outings and fun, saw to 
it that a young woman took care 
of them while the parents were out. 

The older children were seen to 
indirectly, by organizing monthly 
meetings of parents to discuss such 
problems as “the use of authority 
in the family,” “the moral education 
of the child”; often the groups 
would spend three months studying 
the various aspects of the problem, 
following the outlines prepared in 
advance by the movement and dis- 
tributed by the neighborhood team. 
my 

HE next interest of the team was 
that of the aged. Many had been 
exceedingly hard hit by having their 
pensions and other incomes reduced 
to a tenth of their value by the in- 
lation; they often lacked heat and 
sometimes even food and clothing; 
they often lived alone and uncared 
for in out of the way nooks, in 
attics and cellars. 

A room was offered by the pastor 
and the team managed to find coal 
to heat it, and furniture to make it 
homelike. Those who were bedrid- 
den were given a regular service of 
books borrowed especially for them 
from the public library. Often the 
service given was no more than a 
flower from the garden or a little 
coffee and some fresh fruit. If they 
had to go to the hospital they were 
visited regularly and little gifts were 
brought to them. 

After the two extremes of in- 
fancy and old age it was natural 
enough that the team should be- 
come interested in the young fam- 
ily. They helped new families find 
lodgings and moved them in. They 
often saw a little family all the 
way from the engagement party, 
to bringing them to meet their new 
pastor, to the wedding breakfast 
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prepared by one of the team, to 
bringing the young mother to and 
from the distant clinic. They organ- 
ized an emergency baby - sitting 
service, took children into their own 
homes when a mother was ill and 
could not care for them. They saw 
to it that the family of a man sent to 
prison was not left in dire need, that 
the deserted woman left alone to 
bring up her child was helped. 
They spoke to families living in 
furnished apartments of the co-op- 
erative movement which was build- 
ing houses on the outskirts of 
town. 


Tem aid to the neighborhood was 
more than purely material. They 
worked to instill an atmosphere of 
charity, of mutual aid, of neigh- 
borliness. The men helped by re- 
building furniture, by driving the 
cars, painting rooms; the older boys 
helped by tutoring the younger chil- 


dren, by repairing bicycles, by help- 
ing to collect the clothes and food 
needed for the old and neglected. 


They managed to make the 
Church known not as the collector 
of money, but as an organization 
of Christians who felt a duty to 
their neighbors. Baptism meant 


not an added expense but admis- 
sion to this group of good people. 
The group of sympathizers grew to 
include virtually the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Anne Sarette’s parish has thirty 
such groups, so you can imagine 
the amount of work that gets done, 
the number of people who have 
chosen to work for others in the 
neighborhood apostolate. These 
militants meet together several 
times a year for a day of reflection 
on their work; they receive a special 
monthly magazine telling them of 
ideas which have been found useful 
by other parishes, and which gives 
them outlines for team study of 
certain problems such as the lay- 
man’s place in the Church, the 
duties of citizenship, ete. 


PF inatzy we should ask: how is it 
that Anne Sarette changed? I think 
the answer is: she was receptive 
to new ideas, she was willing to 
change. Given this initial good will, 
the Church in France was able to 
give her the direction, encourage- 
ment and support necessary for an 
apostolate meaningful to her, useful 
to others and a witness to Christ 
in the neighborhood. 





I. previous articles I have tried to 
report the growing conflict within 
the British Labor Party between the 
Left or Bevanite wing and the 
Right or Attlee wing; but at the 
time I had not expected that this 
split could so soon become as clear- 
cut as it now is, nor that such feel- 
ings of hatred between the rival 
factions could have developed and 
been exhibited before the public 
eye. 

The British Labor Party is prob- 
ably the best disciplined in the 
world, and it has in great measure 
owed its success to its respect for 
authoritative leadership and _ the 
discipline of its rank and file. A 
progressive party inevitably com- 
prises many differences about re- 
forms to be attained and the speed 
with which they should be striven 
for. Today with socialism itself di- 
vided between the totalitarian 
brand and the democratic brand, 
there must always be some tension 
between different political tastes 
within a single broad party. But 
hitherto British Labor has admi- 
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rably controlled such internal 
strains and not hesitated for a mo- 
ment to warn and expel minorities 
which insist on having their own 
way. 

This astonishing statesmanship 
and control was a necessary condi- 
tion of the great social revolution 
carried through with Labor in 
power during the immediate post- 
war years. Indeed the outward 
sense of unity, cohesion and direc- 
tion seemed to spread to the oppo- 
sition benches who hardly chal- 
lenged the course of a_ social 
revolution which was made to seem 
fated. 

All the more extraordinary then 
the opening of this critical rift with- 
in the party when Labor’s first ob- 
vious political necessity is to stand 
firm together to challenge and de- 
feat a Conservative government 





Not only Catholics, but all Christian- 
minded social reformers in England, face 
an increasingly difficult situation. “The 
English Christian-founded tradition of de- 
cent public and social life is nearly ex- 
pended,” says Michael de la Bedoyere, 
“what in this age of spiritual conflict is to 
take its place?” 
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over whose indecision and mistakes 
even its best friends shake worried 
heads. Indeed it is generally agreed 
that until a few weeks ago the pres- 
ent Tory Government must lose at 
least 100 seats at any General Elec- 
tion. Now, if present trends con- 
tinue, the Labor split may save the 
Conservatives even if they 
unable to save themselves. 


prov e 


| RIN BEVAN is, of course, the 
agent of this split, because his ebul- 
lient and impatient personality has 
given the lead to the dissatisfied 
murmurers within the party, and 
there is no figure sufficiently strong 
and authoritative to stand up to him 
whether in the party itse'f or in the 
country. But even Bevan has done 
no more than exploit a_ situation 
which has been making itself clear 
for some time. 

The very success of Labor’s post- 
war revolution has created the 
present difficult situation. That 
revolution was most _ carefully 
geared and controlled to attain 
moderate ends that commanded a 
wide support in the country and at 
least the respect and connivance of 
nominal opponents. The British 
genius for compromise was never 
better shown. But once the main 
object had been achieved there was 
nothing left for the United Labor 
Party to do. Inevitably the party 
began to dissolve into the groups 
which might represent anything 
from near-Communism to a_posi- 
tion hardly distinguishable from 
that of a Tory reformer like Mr. 
Butler. 

In this situation, still carefully 
protected from open political dif- 
ference and discussion, the voice of 
Aneurin Bevan not only rallied the 
natural Left-wingers and the intel- 


lectual socialists but also called 


WORLD 


over the heads of the party itself to 
the workers who were experiencing 
the difficulty of making relatively 
stable wages meet a gradually ris- 
ing cost of living. In doing this, 
Bevan had two powerful arguments. 
The first was his insistence that our 
rearmament program was the real 
cause of the workers’ difficulties. 
The second was the action of the 
Tories in cutting back food subsi- 
dies and benefits under the social 
security system. 

When the present government it- 
self began to admit that our re- 
armament elfort was proving be- 
yond our means, the Bevanites 
could say “I told you so” as a most 
effective argument against the La- 
bor party leaders. This tactical po- 
sition was so strong that members 
of the party could not help quar- 
relling in public and so making 
generally known the division with- 
in a party whose previous unity 
before the public was its great 
strength. 


TF sin Bevan’s banner the first 


question that has come 
open is the whole future 
British socialism. Is it to remain a 
party of moderate social reform 
within the old British tradition; or 
is it to embark on a course of rad- 
ical socialism in which the State 
will gradually come to own and ad- 
minister the greater part of the 
national economy, leaving free en- 
terprise to a few exceptional and 
less important fields? 

And the matter is even more 
complicated than this. Various so- 
cialist publications have made it 
clear that even advanced socialist 
thinkers no longer believe in the 
virtues of nationalization and Stat- 
ism as such. Indeed Lord Paken- 
ham, a Catholic but a prominent 


into the 
policy of 
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ex-Labor Minister with fairly ad- 
vanced views in domestic affairs, 
had the courage to state in the col- 
umns of the Catholic Herald that 
the official Labor aim to nationalize 
all the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange had become a 
dead-letter. His view was widely 
quoted. 

Then again the whole subject of 
foreign policy was raised. While 
the Right wing of Labor would 
really like to maintain the united 
front between Labor and Conserva- 
tives, the Left wing, with their bias 
against Adenauer’s Germany and 
their basic fondness for Russia 
which they can never completely 
disguise, are angling for a “Kuro- 
pean” policy to hold the balance 
between Russia and America and 
to cut rearmament costs. 

To counter the latter Lord Paken- 
ham, with his well-known interest 
in Catholic Germany, went so far as 
to speak against a compromise La- 
bor amendment in the House of 
Lords on the ratification of the Bonn 
treaties and to abstain from voting. 
At the same time, the other promi- 
nent Catholic ex-Minister, Mr. 
Stokes, openly denounced the Bev- 
anites as trying to constitute them- 
selves “a party within a_ party.” 
The degree of general confusion 
and mounting temper can be gath- 
ered from these examples. 

How will the general situation 
shape itself out of this present con- 
fusion-— and, from the Catholic 
point of view, what line will Cath- 
olic Labor electors take? 


Waar seems clear is that the coun- 
try is getting the impression that 
the Bevanites are steadily growing 
in strength. Resolutions at coming 
Trade Union and Labor Party Con- 
ferences strongly reflect a Bevanite 


spirit, though traditionally such 
resolutions tend to have a some- 
what extremist character. The fig- 
ure of the Bevanite majority of 4 
to 1 among Labor M.P.’s has often 
been printed. But the figure is un- 
fairly arrived at. That figure of 4 
to 1 really represents a majority 
not for Bevanism as such but for 
some compromise’ between the 
Right and Left wings. 

In other words, it includes many 
non-Bevanites who, however, believe 
that the Party unity must be main- 
tained by concession to the extrem- 
ists. This state of affairs is, of 
course, a sign of Bevanite strength 
and growing ascendancy’ and, 
equally, a sign of the weakness of 
the official Attlee-Morrison leader- 
ship. In fact, this last is one of the 
keys to the situation. 

One prominent Labor parliamen- 
tarian said to me: “I think Bevan 
is dangerous, especially in fereign 
affairs, but I did not join the Labor 
Party in order to stagnate ‘se 
Attlee and Morrison.” Yet the out- 
sider is bound to observe that there 
is very much to be said for the offi- 
cial leadership. One may well be a 
sincere reformist and yet 
realize that times are not ripe for 
experiments. The country owes its 
present precarious economic posti- 
tion to the success of the relatively 
moderate reforms 
by Labor. 

Few people are against these in 
themselves, but when they mean 
that the country is committed to 
live beyond its means they cannot 
be considered retrospectively to 
have been wise. The hitherto favor- 
able world market for British ex- 
ports has today turned unfavorable 
and some pressure for rearmament 
must remain. Can we afford fur- 
ther social experiments with the 


social 


social achieved 
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further controls needed to effect 
them and the further business 
sense, both at home and abroad, of 
doubt about our future? Truly re- 
sponsible Labor leaders think not. 
But they have allowed themselves 
to be maneuvered into so weak a 
political position that their view 
has been carrying less and less 
weight. 


From the Catholic point of view 
rather different considerations 
arise, and they have been freely 
discussed in the Catholic press and 
among Catholic Labor leaders. 

As a Catholic Continental review 
recently said, “The Catholic Labor 
supporters in England are now go- 
ing to be faced by the question 
which has so long worried social 
reformist Catholics on the Conti- 
nent, namely, whether one can sup- 
port a Marxist party in order to 
bring about social changes which 
the Church blesses.” 

Up till now there has been no 
real’v serious Catholic objection to 
the practical policy of the British 
Labor Party. Partisans, of course, 
have argued against it, chiefly on 
the grounds that the Labor consti- 
tution and theoretical aims are in- 
compatible with Catholic social 
teaching. The aim to nationalize 
all the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange is an obvious 
example. But this criticism fails to 
allow for the British political habit 
of practical compromise. 

In fact, the greater the power 
Labor has achieved, the more sober 
it has become in practice. More- 
over, it is a fact that the theoretical 
Marxism of British Labor has been 
greatly modified by the Christian 
nonconformist tradition of British 
social reform. Today we are with- 
out doubt facing the danger that 


Labor under the ever stronger in- 
fluence of Aneurin Bevan will ap- 
proximate in its character and out- 
look Continental socialism. 

True, it is unlikely to become 
nominally anti-clerical, but only 
because clericalism has never been 
a political issue here. In effect, its 
spirit may become anti-clerical in 
that it will reject the British tradi- 
tion of law, conservatism and prac- 
tical moderation which is in fact a 
legacy of spiritual forces, both 
Catholic and Protestant, which have 
hitherto governed our political and 
social life. 


Wun the British Labor Party 
used to show itself divergent from 
the Catholic and Christian outlook 
was in its foreign policy. It has been 
pro-Russian and a supporter of the 
anti-clerical Continental socialist 


parties. The issue of the Spanish 
civil war probably created the deep- 


est misgivings among Catholic La- 
bor supporters. But the circum- 
stances of the postwar period with 
its ever more evident Communist 
threat to freedom and the failure of 
Continental socialism to mold post- 
war foreign policy in Europe have 
forced Labor into a united front 
with Conservatives and Liberals in 
foreign policy so that since the war 
the Catholic has been relieved of 
any anxiety in this respect. 

In these circumstances, Mr. 
Bevan’s choice on foreign affairs as 
the clearest mark of division be- 
tween himself and the Labor Right 
looks all the more suggestive. It is 
true that the rearmament issue is 
in itself a domestic one, but it is so 
intimately linked with the future 
of British foreign policy and it runs 
so easily in harmony with Conti- 
nental forces critical of the Amer- 
ican-led foreign policy that one 
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cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Bevan instinctively allies himself 
with the anti-Catholic and anti-tra- 
ditionalist attitude which has 
marked the international trends of 
Continental liberalism and _ social- 
ism for generations. It is a policy 
of disruption of traditional author- 
ity and of moral and social values 
in favor ostensibly of the free per- 
son, but in fact of the coterie of 
political leaders who wish to ex- 
ploit freedom in the interest of God- 
less ideas. 

Aneurin Bevan’s personal experi- 
ence of this international political 
field seems to be largely confined to 
personal relations with Tito for 
whom he professes an unbounded 
admiration. Even though the con- 
tact may have been in part acci- 
dental, one cannot help feeling that 
there is something symbolic in this 
admiration for the Communist dic- 
tator of the Left who manages also 
to be the enemy of Stalin. At any 
rate it is a very convenient Left- 
wing preference. 


Au this leads one to feel that 
though Bevan himself may have 
very far from clearly formed 
ideas, he must necessarily become 
an ever stronger focus within 
this country for the essentially 
anti - traditional and anti- clerical 
forces that have dominated the his- 
tory of Continental socialism and 
so often made them the pawns of 
what is after all the logical con- 
clusion of the whole movement, 
namely Communism. And _ the 
tragedy of it is that the present 
division of the Labor Party with 
its moderate Right wing thrown 
into a weak defensive position 
must play into the hands of this 
dynamic, forceful and courageous 
personality. 


And the situation is a false one in 
yet another respect, namely that the 
Christian-minded social reformers 
find themselves in an awkward pre- 
dicament. A man like Lord Paken- 
ham, for example, is a genuine be- 
liever in measures of radical social 
reform, both at home and abroad, 
but he stands at the opposite pole 
from Aneurin Bevan as regards in- 
ternational policy and especially as 
regards the philosophy on which 
his reform rests. He would be at 
home in a Continental party like 
the French M.R.P., and indeed he 
would find himself on the Left wing 
of that party. 

Similarly the mass of Catholic 
and Christian supporters of the 
Labor Party here feel that there is 
still much to be achieved in the 
way of social reform, but that such 
reform must be against a back- 
ground of spiritual ideas and Chris- 
tian moral values. With the Labor 
Party as it has been in the past 
they could form an honest alliance 
—but could they with Bevanism? 


Ix so complex and fluid a situ- 
ation no one would dare prophesy 


the future. It is possible that the 
more responsible persons on both 
sides of the Labor Party will come 
to realize that no one except their 
opponents can profit from the pres- 
ent quarrel. At present they can 
only be made to agree on the widest 
and vaguest generalities such as the 
platitudes of its recent statement of 
policy, Facing the Facts. But if 
the Right wing reacts sufficiently 
strongly —and it is beginning to 
show signs of doing so—something 
solid enough to hold the Party to- 
gether for another General Election 
might be hammered out. Success 
along this line would lower Bevan’s 
prestige and ascendancy, and any 
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Catholic thus be 
allayed. 

One feels, however, that whether 
now or later, the Labor Party will 
have to face the question whether 
its further reformist policy is to be 
based on essentially national, tradi- 
tional and Christian (though the 
word will not be used) grounds, or 
whether it is to be openly secularist 
and Marxist with the inevitable 
drift toward totalitarianism. 


scruples might 


L is no accident that this reform- 
ist Party which many, who are per- 
haps independent-minded in_ poli- 
tics, feel to be a more dynamic and 
constructive force than contempo- 
rary Conservatism with its lack of 
clear policy and solid principles is 
coming to be faced with an essen- 
tially spiritual problem. In_ the 
widest sense is it to be for-God or 
anti-God. 


WORLD 


It is no accident because this is 
the dilemma that today faces the 
constructive forces of the world. 
Anyone who really wants to achieve 
anything must sooner or later face 
that dilemma and take sides over 
it. And it is a sign of the weakness 
of contemporary Conservatism that 
it can apparently avoid this issue, 
even though by tradition it is nomi- 
nally a more Christian party. It 
avoids the issue simply because it 
fears to have real principles. 

sut this situation leaves the Eng- 
lish Catholic and other sincere 
Christians with an uncomfortable 
sense that there is no public spir- 
itual conviction sufficiently strong 
to rally those who would be on 
God’s side. The Erglish Christian- 
founded tradition of decent public 
and social life is nearly expended. 
What in this age of spiritual con- 
flict is to take its place? 





Goon the original Maugham col- 
lection one better, Hollywood has 
packaged five O. Henry short stories 
under the title of O. Henry’s Full 
House. However, for all the obvious 
sincerity behind the film, it must 
be said that the spirit of O. Henry 
is somehow lost in the shuffle. The 
affectionate way he wrote about his 
misfits and dreamers among his 
“four million” has given way to a 
much too slick celluloid treatment. 
The smoothness and polish which 
made Maugham’s brief tales such 
glittering screen pieces works 
against the simple humors of our 
leading craftsman of the _ short 
story. 

Best of the five is “The Clarion 
Call,” a dramatic bit in which Dale 
Robertson plays an honest cop who 
cannot bring in hoodlum Richard 
Widmark because of a debt which 
he still owes to his former friend. 
By a quick twist of fate, the cop 
finds the money he needs to even 
up the score between them and the 
episode snaps off on an effective 
note of irony. 

Both “The Gift of the Magi” (en- 
acted by Jeanne Crain and Farley 
Granger) and “The Last Leaf” 
(with Anne Baxter, Jean Peters, 
and Gregory Ratoff) are sticky in a 
way which O. Henry never intend- 
ed. “The Ransom of Red Chief” 


Film 
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is amusing although Fred Allen 
and Oscar Levant are hardly O. 
Henry types, while “The Cop and 
the Anthem” with Charles Laugh- 
ton starts out promisingly but drib- 
bles off with a rather limp conclu- 
sion. For a writer who was always 
the master of the well-timed black- 
out, this is a great injustice indeed. 
—20th Century-Fox. 


Tue man-and-boy relationship 
which has been standard Holly- 
wood plotting since The Kid, down 
through The Champ and, more re- 
cently, Boots Malone, is given a 
British variation in The Stranger 
in Between. Despite the meaning- 
less title, the film is an engrossing 
story about a six-year-old orphan 
who runs away from his foster par- 
ents and promptly tumbles into a 
young sailor who has just done in 
his wife’s middle-aged lover. 
Afraid at first that the child may 
run to the police and give him away, 
the sailor reluctantly drags the boy 
with him in his flight. In a way, 
though, both the man and the boy 
are fugitives from an indifferent 
society. In their common rejection, 
something like affection and trust 
develops between them so that, in 
the end, when the child becomes 
desperately ill, the sailor surren- 
ders himself to the authorities be- 
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cause there is no other way for him 
to get a doctor for the youngster. 

The Stranger in Between wavers 
somewhat unsteadily at times be- 
cause of the inadequate develop- 
ment of the adult hero’s character. 
It tries, not always successfully, to 
create sympathy for a murderer 
without giving the audience enough 
of his background for us to under- 
stand his actions. Acted by a good- 
looking young man, we are expect- 
ed to take him at face value and 
this, unfortunately, is not enough. 
The boy, on the other hand, is com- 
pletely convincing. Little touches 
like the shabby teddy-bear he car- 
ries with him underline his loneli- 
ness and need for affection. 

The film, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, is excellently performed by 
Dirk Bogarde, a remarkably sensi- 
tive Britisher, and by Jon White- 
ley, a tow-headed youngster who 
has no trouble at all convincing you 
that he’s unloved and unwanted.- 
Universal-International. 


Ov: to prove that the stage offers 
no competition at all to the movies, 
Stanley Kramer has put out a film 
version of Jan de Hartog’s two- 


character play, The Fourposter, 
and his live cast includes only Lilli 
’almer and Rex Harrison. In be- 
tween the episodes carefully de- 
tailing some fifty years of their 
marriage, cartoon sequences are in- 
serted to set the period for the 
subsequent vignette and, in a way, 
to fill in the action which is only 
referred to once Miss Palmer and 
Mr. Harrison get talking. 

And talk they do, from the over- 
long and rather distressing first 
scene right down to the last when 
her ghost comes down to earth to 
whisk away the doddering gentle- 
man to the Beyond where they will 
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apparently start all over again. 
The conception «( the after-life is 
rather naively viewed in this static 
film and is often as self-conscious 
as the experiment itself in doing a 
motion picture with only two peo- 
ple in the cast. Anyway, The Four- 
poster performs one service: If con- 
ditions ever get too tough in Holly- 
wood, Mr. Kramer has shown 
budget-conscious producers how to 
utilize only a couple of high-priced 
flesh-and-blood actors in a single 
set and fill in the minor roles and 
expensive backgrounds with pen 
and ink.—Columbia. 


_ LEHAR’S indestructible oper- 
etta, The Merry Widow, has already 
done double service as a successful 
silent movie with Mae Murray and 
John Gitbert and, a bit later on, as 
a talkie with Jeanette MacDonald 
and Maurice Chevalier. 

This time Lana Turner is the 
wealthy widow who returns to her 
late husband’s homeland only to 
find that the King had extended the 
invitation in the hope that his 
nephew, Prince Danilo, might woo 
and win the lady and thus put 
Marsovia back on _ its financial 
feet. By switching places with her 
secretary, the bewitching widow 
foils the plot and has the Prince 
going round in circles before she 
lets him know she’s solvent as well 
as smitten. 

The approach to this antiquated 
fable is on a carefree, almost kid- 
ding level. Lehar’s music is still en- 
chanting even with a whole new set 
of modernized lyrics to go with it. 
I don’t know whether they are an 
improvement over the old but they 
are probably more in keeping with 
the streamlined dialogue. The color 
is stylish, the dances are inventive 
and spirited, and the acting is of 
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the delicate variety. Miss Turner 
looks radiant in the period cos- 
tumes, and Fernando Lamas, de- 
spite a frightening number of very 
white teeth, makes Danilo a dash- 
ing lover.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Haine succeeded very well in 
burlesquing the old Douglas Fair- 
banks school of athletics in The 
Flame and the Arrow a couple of 
years ago, Burt Lancaster and his 
one-time circus partner, Nick Cra- 
vat, are shattering our last illusions 
about pirates and their cutthroat 
capers. At the beginning of their 
new technicolor adventure piece, 
The Crimson Pirate, swashbuckler 
Lancaster turns to the audience, 
winks broadly, and cautions them 
to believe only half of what they 
see. What they do see, though, is a 
double dose of — skullduggery, 
treachery, and cliff-hanging com- 
edy. But, as before, it is the amaz- 
ing agility of Lancaster and Cravat, 
whether dangling from the mast or 
swinging high above deck or tear- 
ing through a sleepy island town 
with a band of angry soldiers at 
their heels, which makes The Crim- 
son Pirate a rousing bit of enter- 
tainment for young and old. War- 
ner Brothers. 


‘Tunez of the current crop of films 
are concerned with the aftermath 


of the War. Assignment—Paris is 
about the kidnaping by the Reds in 
Budapest of an American newspa- 
per correspondent; The _ Devil 
Makes Three is about an American 
Army captain who gets mixed up 
with a new and thriving offshoot of 
the old Nazi party in Germany; Top 
Secret is about a Yankee adven- 
turer who runs into trouble with 
the Communist leader of the French 
Underground. 


Of the trio, Assignment——Paris 
is the best because it is the cops- 
and-robbers type of thing which 
Hollywood does so well. In this 
case, the “robbers” are Communist 
leaders. So far, no Hollywood com- 
pany has produced an anti-Red film 
which didn’t lay on its message 
with a spade and, perhaps, this out- 
and-out thriller type is the most ef- 
fective we can make. 

The European detail in the Paris 
and Budapest sequences is realistic 
and helps to make convincing this 
account of the enterprising hero’s 
efforts to smuggle out secret infor- 
mation through his newspaper col- 
umn. The climax—an exchange of 
an escaped anti-Communist for the 
reporter — is tensely handled and, 
like the rest of the picture, has that 
nightmarish quality of truth about 
it. The acting by Dana Andrews as 
the columnist, George Sanders as 
the Paris editor of the Herald- 
Tribune, and Marta Toren as a lady 
scribe who knows her way in and 
out of every embassy on the Conti- 
nent, is properly subdued.—Colum- 
bia. 


‘Tue DreviL MAKES THREE gets a 
little too involved with political 
significance in a story which should 
have been a brisk thriller about an 
Army man (Gene Kelly) who goes 
back to Germany after the War to 
renew acquaintance with an anti- 
Nazi family who sheltered him from 
the police. Only their daughter 
(Pier Angeli) is left and she, it 
seems, is up to her pert and pointed 
chin in smuggling gold across the 
border to Salzburg. But the dia- 
logue is very long-winded and, it 
occurs to me, somewhat sinister in 
its emphasis on the American guilt 
(') in winning the War. 

As the loquacious leads neither 
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Kelly nor Miss Angeli is too con- 
vincing. The picture’s chief attrac- 
tion lies in the stunning location 
photography. The majestic scenery 
of Germany, mostly snow-covered 
landscapes, comes across _ beauti- 
fully in this curious film.—Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


ao SECRET is one of those things 
in which assorted characters face 
directly into the camera and then, 
with a flutter and a dissolve, the 
story dips into a flashback. The 
question here is whether Cornel 
Wilde, a combination Commando 
and Boy Scout back during the 
War, should be convicted by an in- 
ternational court for the murder of 
a Maquis officer. Evidence is con- 
tributed by an Underground leader 
formerly known as “The Torch,” a 
German, a British officer, a French 
soldier-of-fortune, and, of course, a 
lady guerrilla once in love with 
Wilde. But their stories are so ver- 
bose and muddled that one has dif- 
ficulty keeping them all straight. 
Then, too, as supposed eyewitness 
accounts, so much of what they say 
is based on events which they could 
not possibly have seen that their 
testimony sounds extremely un- 
likely indeed. 

The cast includes, besides the in- 
trepid Cornel, Steve Cochran, Phyl- 
lis Thaxter, and Karl Malden who, 
as the French major, is so carried 
away by his role that he needed 
only a smock, an easel, and a beret. 
Wait a minute, he did have a beret! 

-Warner Brothers. 


Lame Jane Froman and Texas 
Guinan, also purveyors of popular 
songs, Blossom Seeley had her ro- 
mantic problems when she wasn’t 
out in the spotlight. The fly in 


Bloss’ ointment is the fact that she 
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is more successful than her hus- 
band, Benny Fields, and he simply 
cannot cope with the strain of being 
“Mr. Seeley.” Poor Bloss has her 
hands full keeping up  Benny’s 
morale until she hits on the notion 
of coaching him for a night club 
engagement. Then, just to make 
sure he gets the job, she puts up her 
own talents as a kind of security to 
the owner in case Benny doesn’t 
knock ’em dead on opening night. 
Sure erough, Benny finds out about 
this little deal and tells Bloss off 
just before he’s to go on. But when 
he slays the people deader than a 
combination of Harry Richman, Al 
Jolson, and Ted Lewis, he decides 
to be big about her sacrifices and 
clasps her to his starched shirt for 
the happy fade-out. 

In line with other recent musical 
biographies, the title of this loosely- 
connected epic is taken from one of 
Blossoin’s biggest hits, “Somebody 
Loves Me.” As this troubled per- 
former, Betty Hutton has an even 
drearier time than most sob-singers. 
Ralph Meeker has been dealt a los- 
ing hand as Benny for, once he 
marries the poor gal for her name, 
it’s very difficult to work up much 
sympathy for him simply because 
he isn’t gifted enough to live up to 
it.—Paramount. 


Tu tail-end of the summer 
brought forth another newcomer to 
the panel type of program, What 
Happened? As usual, there is a 
moderator (Ben Grauer) who with 
his guest faces a panel of four— 
Lisa Ferraday, Roger Price, Frank 
Gallup, and Maureen Stapleton. 
What this quartet has to do is to 
guess the incident which merited 
the guest a mention in the newspa- 
per. The audience is informed in 


* * ¥ 
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advance of the particular event and 
shares with Mr. Grauer the fun of 
seeing whether any one of the four 
can figure it out in the time allotted. 

On the initial show, both moder- 
ator and panel seemed a little stiff 
and self-conscious as if they were 
trying too hard to be clever at piec- 
ing together the clues. Time, 
though, will give them that relaxed 
approach which is necessary for 
this kind of show. Of them all, I 
thought Miss Ferraday came closest 
to hitting the right note. Her reac- 
tion to a chorus girl who was aller- 
gic to mink was properly incredu- 
lous and consoling. 


0. the other hand, Mr. Peepers is 
a situation comedy which I found 
extremely depressing. The central 
character in this week-to-week show 
is an old stage and movie cliché, 
the absent-minded professor who, 
in this case, is vague to the point 
of imbecility. Wally Cox, a monolo- 
gist by trade, who plays Mr. Peepers, 
is surrounded by a number of anti- 
quated specimens or flutter-brained 
females who make one shudder for 
the pupils attending their institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

When I happened to catch Mr. 
Peepers, he was involved either 
with (1) a pesky fly, or (2) a paint- 
striping machine which kept get- 
ting away from him. To cap this 
hilarity, Mr. Peepers tangled with 
both of these at the climax when 
all of the faculty spluttered into the 
cameras at the indignity of having 
stripes of white painted across vari- 
ous parts of their clothing. 


‘Tne Bos AND Ray SHOW on Satur- 
day nights has improved consider- 
ably over what it was when the 
boys were new to TV. They have 


expanded their regular company 


just a bit and I am happy to report 
that they have gathered around 
them a cast whose appreciation of 
the ridiculous is just as sharp as 
their own. 

In one skit they parodied a panel 
show which they called This Is 
Business? Their set-up, along with 
moderator and panel, had the ex- 
perts giving advice to a pair of 
small-time butchers who wanted to 
know how to crash the upper cir- 
cles—specifically, the A. & P. chain. 

A bit later in the same program, 
these inventive and original come- 
dians did a superb take-off on Mar- 
tin Kane, Private-Eye in which al- 
most the entire playlet was acted 
out in front of the counter at 
Marty’s favorite cigar store. As 
“ach cast member came on, from 
the private-eye to the killer himself 
who, in the death throes gasped out 
for a pouch of pipe tobacco, the sat- 
ire was completely blistering. 


Tue KRAFT TELEVISION THEATER is 
a dramatic show which seems to 
suffer from script trouble. But 
they were fortunate indeed in 
their adaptation of Aimée Stuart's 
stage play, Lace on Her Petticoat, 
which enjoyed a modest run on 
Broadway last season. Somehow 
Miss Stuart’s fragile story of class 
distinctions and the havoc it 
wrought in the lives of two little 
girls in Scotland in the late ‘90's 
may have been too intimate for a 
full-sized theater. Whatever it was, 
the story came across much more 
touchingly when confined to the 
smaller TV screen. Its moral was 
sharpened up and the acting was 
ideal for the little cameo that it is. 

Along with Norma Jane Marlowe 
and Denise Alexander who were 
refreshingly natural as the young- 
sters, there was a warm and beguil- 
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ing performance from Una O’Con- straight drama. Fortunately tele- 
nor who played Miss Marlowe’s vision hasn’t made the mistake of 
grandmother. Few actresses in any typing Miss O’Connor as did the 
medium, films, stage, or TV, have films to their great loss. Her ap- 
the range and the versatility of the pearance in the cast of any televi- 
veteran Miss O’Connor. She is_ sion show means that it will be 
equally comfortable as a comedi- high-lighted by another remarkable 
enne, as a menace, or, when the’ contribution from this superb char- 
proper part comes along, in acter actress. 


A Flower Walking 


by JESSICA POWERS 


/ SAW a Flower step from its root and go 


On journeys to and fro, 


From Bethlehem to Egypt (ruse of death) 
And back to Nazareth, 


Then down the listless roads of Galilee 
And over Juda-—oh, most tenderly 


A Flower walking toward a crested place 
With dye upon the petals of its face. 


But few had reverence or feared the power 
Of flawless mercy shaped into a Flower. 


0 softness in superlative, O feel 
Of velvet, when the cities’ stone and steel 


Shall hurtle nothingward, who of our dust 
Will guess a petal touch behind that thrust? 


When the earth splits in atoms, who will say, 
“There was a Flower from an ancient root 
Which passed this way’’? 





Theater 


by 





EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


a THEATER CONFERENCE. — It 
is starting its fifteenth season in new 
surroundings under the impressive 
vaulted roof of Loyola University’s 
Library where the restless waters of 
Lake Michigan lap the campus. Yet, 
in a sense, it is like coming home for 
it was on the same campus that the 
Catholic Theater Conference was born 
in 1937 when Catholic educational 
leaders from all over the country an- 
swered the invitation of the Reverend 
F. G. Dineen, S.J., to discuss Emmet 
Lavery’s suggestion of co-operation in 
developing the cultural riches of dra- 
matic art. 

The Catholic Theater Conference 
was organized primarily as a service 
center, co-operative in design, to chan- 
nel information concerning plays and 
their production among its members 
and to work for the greater glory of 
God in greater truth and beauty in 
the theater. 

Until his death, Father Dineen 
stood stanchly behind the Conference 
but its actual nursery was in Catholic 
University tended by three Dominican 
Fathers—Rev. Brendan Larnen, Rev. 
Thomas Carey, Rev. Urban Nagle— 
who labored optimistically to staff the 
office with volunteers. 

Unfortunately the ambitious project 
of a quarterly magazine to be financed 
by its advertisements dug for the Con- 
ference a deep hole of indebtedness 
from which it was rescued when the 
generous Dominican trio offered free 
hospitality in their new Blackfriars 
Theater on West 57th Street, New 
York, and when Emmet Lavery made 
it possible for the Conference to en- 
gage an executive secretary. 


That she was Helen Purcell, now 
Sister Mary John of the Brown County 
Ursulines, assured the steady progress 
of the next few years. Miss Purcell 
had the advantage of both a business 
and an academic background and she 
built up the warm relationship be- 
tween the Conference and its member- 
ship which still exists. A monthly 
mimeographed Calendar took the 
place of the costly quarterly and a 
lending library of plays and scripts 
with a Play List and counsel from the 
Service Bureau helped solve produc- 
tion problems from Coast to Coast. 


Wir an enthusiasm which ignored 
the pitfall occasioned by the magazine, 
the Executive Committee then devel- 
oped the idea of an Annual Bulletin 
lavishly illustrated. This, it was hoped, 
would be, if not a profitable, a com- 
pletely self-supporting venture through 
the sale of extra copies and well-paid 
advertisements, but, alas, printing 
costs increase with a tidal regularity 
and it is now generally conceded that 
advertising revenues are only possible 
for the upper circulation brackets. 
Due to titanic efforts on the part of 
the President and secretaries, the Con- 
ference managed to erase the blots of 
red ink left on the ledger after the 
first four Bulletins but the sixth—and 
last—issue was especially resplendent 
and especially expensive and a faulty 
contract for the largest “ad” ran the 
deficit into four figures. This was all 
the gloomier because in the summer of 
1949 the Conference had lost its free 
office at Blackfriars and had moved to 
the Carroll Club, 120 Madison Avenue, 
where it had a minimum of space. 
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Helen Purcell had left in 1947 to 
enter the Ursuline novitiate in Ohio 
but her mantle had fallen most fortu- 
nately on Margaret Passmore of the 
progressive Catholic Theater of De- 
troit and a former Vice-President of 
the Conference. That the secretary 
was also the treasurer, however, put 
an undue strain upon Miss Passmore 
and her health, which had been freely 
spent on the Conference, began to suf- 
fer. In the Spring of 1951 she was 
forced to resign. 


A New benefactor then appeared in 
the person of Declan X. McMullen, who 
offered the Conference the hospitality 
of the Declan McMullen Publishing Co. 
at 22 Park Place, New York. Here 
a brand new secretary was installed 
but the President, Mr. Walter L. 
Bamberger, was a faculty member of 
Loyola Academy in Chicago, the 
Board were all far from New York 
and the secretary, bewildered by the 
responsibilities she had undertaken 
and the calls of the creditors, simply 
ceased functioning. 

The abysmal state of the Conference 
correspondence did not come to light 
till the New Year when some old mem- 
bers of the Board in Chicago and New 
York volunteered to take care of the 
328 unanswered letters and the cur- 
rent mail while Margaret Passmore, 
who had joined the staff of Declan 
McMullen Co., was generous enough 
to work after hours on the Conference 
files, accounts and Calendar. With an 
unprecedented loyalty, the neglected 
Conference members rallied to the 
President’s SOS and sent in—not only 
sympathy—but subscriptions. 


i ccdiaein BRADLEY, a drama major 
from Mundelein College, is now the 
secretary of the Conference, ready at 
her desk to answer all inquiries sent 
to Catholic Theater Conference, Loyola 
University Library, 6525 North Sheri- 


dan Road, Chicago, 26, Ill. The Play 
Library of the Conference has gone 
clear out to the Coast where it will be 
administered by the Library students 
of Immaculate Heart College. Address, 
Catholic Theater Conference Library, 
Immaculate Hearts College, 2021 North 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Certainly these changes of address will 
test the 1.Q. of Catholic Theater Con- 
ference members! 

A sharp blow to the Catholic Theater 
in the East is the temporary closing of 
the Theater Department in the Divi- 
sion of Communication Arts of Ford- 
ham University, which has done such 
brilliant work. Mimes and Mummers 
will continue. New York’s hopes must 
now center on Manhattan College. 


New York will also miss the very in- 
teresting productions of ANTA which 
has bequeathed a treasure in Mrs. Mc- 
Thing. ANTA has decided to devote 
all its energies this winter to Little 
Theaters, collegiate and community. 
Although we agree with Mr. Walter 
Kerr that a National Theater should be 
represented by an acting company and 
a repertory, so long as Congress re- 
fuses to vote financial support of their 
Charter for a National Theater, it may 
be a practical plan to concentrate on 
the dramatic education of future legis- 
lators as adolescents. Broadway is a 
long way from Walla Walla. 

At any rate, ANTA’s decision empha- 
sizes the value of the service that has 
engrossed the Catholic Theater Confer- 
ence for fifteen years and anyone who 
has the back files of the Calendar can 
trace the raising of dramatic standards 
in our colleges and high schools. The 
strength of the Conference is depend- 
ent, of course, on its membership. As 
it increases, play royalties for mem- 
bers will decrease, the library will 
grow, young playwrights will be en- 
couraged and the roots of the Ameri- 
can theater will be freshened. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SoutH Paciric. — The touring com- 
pany, now on the Coast, is selling as 
well as London and New York at the 
Majestic. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—May be going on 
tour this season.— At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


May 


THE KiNG AND I.—Great sadness has 
fallen on the cast with the death of 
Gertrude Lawrence.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is BLuE.—A comedy in 
which the heroine skims ingenuously 
over the thinnest cf ice but never falls 
in. The dialogue is funny but some- 
times suggestive.—At the Henry Miller. 


December 


Top BANANA.—Despite an enormous 
cast, this is a one-man show with Phil 
Silvers and his stooges. His humor is 
decent and uproarious—the musical is 
a satire on TV and includes an Aire- 
dale crooner.—At the Winter Garden. 


February, 1952 


Point OF No RETuRN.—After a sum- 
mer’s vacation, Paul Osborn’s version 
of Marquand’s novel with Henry 
Fonda has reopened. A pleasant and 
timely comedy.—At the Alvin. 


PaL Jory. — Sordid 
dirty lyrics, this revival of John 
O’Hara’s novel with a Richard 
Rodger’s score has clever dancing, is 


in story with 


well sung by Vivienne Segal and well 
danced by Harold Lang as Joey.—Al 
the Broadhurst. 


April 


Mrs. McTuinc.—Miss Helen Hayes 
in Mary Chase’s very modern fairy tale 
is ANTA’S triumph and by far the best 
play of last season. Enjoyment guar- 
anteed.—At the Morosco. 


June 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—Elliott Nugent, 
acting in his own comedy, endows the 
shy professor, dreamed up by him and 
James Thurber, with a wry humor 
which keeps his audience happy.—Alt 
the Music Box. 


July 


NEW 
witty, 


Faces oF 1952. — Fresh and 
this revue which has been 


staged for Leonard Sillman by John 
Murray Anderson, is pleasing to the 


eye with décor by Raoul Pene DuBois, 
plus good dancers, and to the ear with 
gay music. The cast—once unknown 
to Broadway —is gathering reputa- 
tion.—At the Royale. 


August 


WisH You Were Here. — Joshua 
Logan’s much advertised musical 
founded on Having Wonderjul Time, 
the comedy of a Yiddish Catskill 
Camp, has generalized its background 
thereby losing much of the humor, 
but in compensation there is a lively 
score by Harold Rome, a real swim- 
ming pool and energetic dancing. Sex 
is the predominant theme.— At the 
Imperial. 








New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK 

by Giovanni Guareschi 

Pellegrini d& Cudahy. $3.00 
Don Camillo is back! This should 
be good news for just about every- 
body, even the Communists of his Po 
valley village, from which he has 
never—well, once his bishop removed 
him temporarily from La Rocca—been 
away. Don Camillo, of course, is the 
burly, cigar - smoking, hot - tempered, 


beloved priest who is always meeting 


the Communists head on. And, once 
again, “Christ watches the goings-on 
from a big cross in the village church 
and not infrequently speaks.” This 
book is a series of episodes, for life 
for Don Camillo is a round-by-round 
encounter with Peppone, La Rocca’s 
Communist mayor. Don Camillo al- 
ways wins, but Peppone, at times with 
exquisite courtesy, always returns to 
the fray. 

By actual count, Don Camillo faces up 
to Peppone or someone from his gang 

they too are ‘“flock’’—thirty-three 
times. Sometimes Don Camillo wins 
by clever stratagem, as in the affair 
over the signing of peace petitions; 
sometimes in a rather deplorable fash- 
ion, as ir the incident of the “light- 
ning” and the fire in the People’s Pal- 
ace; sometimes the march of events, as 
the election returns, are on his side. 
Don Camillo’s native belligerence does 
not always place him immediately on 
the side of Christ, but a brief and 
pointed conversation at the foot of the 
cross usually sets matters right in a 
hurry. 





Don Camillo and His Flock is no 
feeble sequel to the previous novel in 
which this redoubtable priest appears; 
in fact, the episodes in this book have 
a fierce independence of one another. 
Mr. Guareschi’s nimble inventiveness 
never once fails him. Copper angels 
from the thirteenth century and dyna- 
mite from the twentieth are likely to 
turn up from nowhere to present a 
probiem with two sides to it. What 
Peppone will do cannot always be pre- 
dicted; what Don Camillo will do, 
never. Let us hope that this formida- 
ble successor, Italian-style, to the wit 
and wisdom of Father Brown will be 
back at least once more. 


THE SILVER CHALICE 

by Thomas B. Costain 

Doubleday. $3.85 
The world of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Rome in the days of the Emperor 
Nero serves as background for the 
fortunes of Mr. Costain’s young hero, 
Basil of Antioch. Basil is the gifted 
son of Theron, a freeman and a seller 
of inks and pens. Ignatius of Anti- 
och, a wealthy merchant, adopts Basil 
as his son. But upon the death of 
Ignatius, Basil, the rightful heir, is 
sold into slavery. When his freedom 
is purchased, Basil, now a silversmith 
and sculptor, is engaged to make a 
fitting frame for the chalice of the Last 
Supper. 

He is commissioned to visit the sur- 
viving Apostles that he may carve their 
likenesses on the frame for the chalice, 
a task he combines with seeking out 
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the surviving witnesses to the contract 
of his legal adoption. Still an unbe- 
liever, he gets to know St. Paul, St. 
Luke, and, finally in Rome, St. Peter. 
For a time Basil is sculptor extraordi- 
nary to Nero; he has a narrow, and 
quite spectacular escape from Rome 
following his declaration to Nero that 
he has become a Christian. 

Mr. Costain is timid to the point of 
secretiveness on the matter of just 
what being a Christian means.- The 
glimpses he permits his readers are 
exceedingly hazy. Nero, on his good 
days, may be a Christian, for all one 
could tell from The Silver Chalice. But 
the real business of the novel is its 
derring-do: the escapes—there is an 
exciting camel race, and the portrait 
of Nero is lively if not lifelike—and 
the exploits of characters who could 
be set down anywhere, in any time 
and country, and be expected to per- 
form exactly as they do here. As fast- 
moving, innocuous entertainment The 
Silver Chalice, a Literary Guild choice, 
is a decided success. 


DRESS REHEARSAL 


by Monica Stirling 
Simon & Schuster. 
This is a report on the territory of 
childhood as revisited by an adult ex- 


$3.00 


plorer with strong memories. A 
slightly fictionized autobiographical 
essay rather than a novel, it has a 
pawky charm. Jocelyn Scott, whose 
remembrance of boarding school life 
it is, was destined to progress from 
child to adolescent in the period be- 
tween the two wars. Jocelyn came to 
her English school from the Continent. 
“Les Petites Pilules du Docteur Car- 
ter” became “Doctor Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills” when she landed in Eng- 
land; the end of her school days was 
announced by the same phenomenon 
in reverse’ order. But Jocelyn’s 
strangeness as a “new bug” at Heath 
Towers came more from her family 
background — both her parents were 
professional actors—-which made her 
more “foreign,” to the schoolmistresses 
at least, than anything else. 

The atmosphere of a girl’s finishing 
school is recaptured not so much by 
lengthy documentation, though the 
documentation is there, as by a series 
of carefully selected scenes and epi- 
sodes. Heath Towers is not seen 


through a haze of romantic self-pity, 
but as the common-sense, slightly old- 
fashioned place it was. This, despite 
the ever hopeful rumor among the 
girls, when anything untoward hap- 
pened, that the school was on fire. 
Public events — Lindburgh’s flight 
and Edward’s abdication—cast their 
shadows. But it is Jocelyn’s theatrical 
world, and not the school, that offers 
the most unregenerate comment on the 
latter event. “One doesn’t,” said 
Yvonne Printemp’s dresser, “abdicate 
on the eve of Madame’s first night.” 


YOU, THE JURY 

by Mary Borden 

Longmans. $3.00 
“A firebrand who set fire to nothing, 
a rebel who launched no rebellion, a 
leader of men with but one follower 
to stand by him in this court, the 
pretensions of the man you see in the 
dock, members of the jury, would be 
comic, save for this, that he has ended 
his inglorious career by betraying his 
king and country to the enemy.” Thus 
Counsel for the Crown sums up at the 
trial of Martin Merriedew, accused of 
communicating with the enemy, of 
allowing German prisoners to escape 
in North Africa, and when in Italy of 
persuading troops of His Majesty’s 
Forces to mutiny. 

To the last charge Martin answered 
that he had had a vision. “I saw 
new wars and the enemy of my people 
was a new enemy. The enemies of 
today had become our friends and 
were fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with our men, the men who were in 
the canteen that night, and their sons, 
who are only children now.” Thus Dr. 
Merriedew, conscientious objector in 
the war, who served as an ambulance 
driver though a qualified physician. 

Lady Barbara, wife of the presiding 
judge, tells Martin Merriedew’s story. 
Daughter of the Earl of Greymouth, 
she had known Martin, son of the 
physician in the village, from their 
childhood. Her brother, the present 
Earl, was for a time one of Martin’s 
followers—before Martin organized a 
little company pledged to poverty. 

As Lady Barbara’s narrative unfolds, 
it becomes difficult to decide how 
close a parallel to the trial of Christ 
is intended. Characters with roles 
comparable to those of the Magdalen 
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and Judas are unmistakable, and Lady 
Jarbara herself is pretty much in the 
position of Pilate’s wife. The simi- 
larities and contrasts between the two 
empires, Roman and British, are also 
hinted at. Certainly the obvior: paral- 
lel for the meaning of Martin’s mis- 
sion and for the debate over his guilt 
or innocence gives the book its chief 
dramatic and entertainment value. 


THE SHINING TIDES 

by Win Brooks 

Morrow. $3.50 
Here is a technically interesting and 
rather unusual first novel. It may seem 
startling and even deprecatory to say 
that its most sympathetic and success- 
fully drawn character is a fish, but it 
happens to be true. Mr. Brooks writes 
of fisher folk and summer people in a 
Cape Cod village. Just off shore, 
Roccus, a great striped bass, swims 
and feeds. Her encounter’ with 
Homarus the lobster affords exciting 
pages of pursuit followed by a sharp 
and sudden victory. Throughout the 
book Roccus appears and reappears, 
an object of interest to the human 
characters as well as to her fellows in 
the sea. In these passages Mr. Brooks 
reveals himself as a nature writer of 
the first order. 

With his human characters’ Mr. 
Brooks is less fortunate. These he 
handles with an artificial balance and 
too great a reliance upon coincidence. 
His Father O’Meara, who “tasted the 
day and the day tasted good,” is set 
off against a difficult, drunken parish- 
ioner, and a friendly, bantering ag- 
nostic. His heroine turns out to have 
had a melodramatic past as a spy, and 
her relationship to a_ half-crazed, 
elderly village eccentric, a_relation- 
ship easily guessed at, makes for a 
wildly improbable conclusion. Some 
rather coarse language jars oddly with 
the slick magazine conventions ob- 
served in plot and atmosphere. None- 
theless, Mr. Brooks is a writer to be 
watched. 


THE SPIRE 

by Gerald Warner Brace 

Norton. $3.50 
The small wooden church with the 
white spire dominates the campus of 
Wyndham College but not symboli- 
cally; it is now, as Mr. Brace notes in 
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elegiac mood, “a symbol of what the 
college once hoped for.” Wyndham is 
in New England, a college with tradi- 
tions eclectically preserved and stand- 
ards scarcely examined. Its English de- 
partment is symptomatic, with faculty 
members who are philologists and 
adverb-counters, who scorn creative 
work and do very little academic pub- 
lishing. To Wyndham comes Henry 
Gaunt (Ph.D., Columbia) as professor 
and future English department head. 
Shortly after Gaunt’s arrival the presi- 
dent succeeds in urging him to desert 
the life of the mind and become dean. 

In Dr. Gaunt the academic and per- 
sonal tensions of town and gown 
quickly find a focal point. Gaunt soon 
becomes interested in Liz Houghton, 
the president’s secretary, a beautiful 
young woman who dresses severely, 
hoping to pass herself off as a New 
England spinster. After he falls in 
love with the cantankerous Liz, Henry 
learns of the scandal in her own past, 
and of that surrounding her father, a 
former professor, now harmlessly but 
definitely mad. 

Mr. Brace’s characters seem to share 
their creator’s conviction that New 
inglanders of native stock just have 
to have “demons” chasing them. 
Much more convincing are the pas- 
sages on the faculty maneuverings for 
power, the English department meet- 
ing, and the faculty dinner. Mr. 
Brace knows his academic scene, to 
the currents of this very moment, but 
his portrait lacks the bite and power of 
Mary McCarthy’s recent The Groves of 
Academe. 


THE WAY TO GLORY 

by J. D. Scott 

Knopf. $3.00 
This is a light novel, a love story of 
sorts, which bears, one might say, the 
burden of a subtlety and style which 
are beyond its modest pretensions. 
Mr. Scott’s novel recounts, as the sub- 
title declares, “The Last Night of the 
Holidays” of a middle-aged English- 
man in Paris on a business trip. Ansell 
is prepared for un-English adventure, 
that is to say, an affair, by reflecting 
that when “all at last is vanity, the 
only consolation was to have made 
the right choice of vanities, and to re- 
call their glory.” He enters into a 
liaison with Sara, whom he had res- 
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cued from assailants on a Paris street. 
With Sara, his wife being left back in 
England, he experiences “the charm, 
the guilt, and the sadness of sex.” 

Before the end, Ansell, his day of 
hedonism over, is back with his wife, 
wiser for knowing thai “the path of 
duty was the way to glory.” And be- 
fore he is done he has shared, in addi- 
tion to his own back-street furtiveness, 
the furtiveness of a political agitator 
and of a criminal Army deserter. 

“I belong to the generation that was 
bored by religion,” Ansell says, yet it 
is interesting to note that this novel, 
whatever its excursions into an Eng- 
lish equivalent of French bedroom 
farce, depends on a moral code and 
religious values -to give it meaning. 
The Way to Glory, by virtue of its in- 
telligence and wit, is negative Waugh, 
negative Greene. One would like to 
see Mr. Scott essay a major theme; he 
has the equipment. 


LAMENT FOR FOUR VIRGINS 

by Lael Tucker 

Random House. $3.50 
The four are Angela, Ellen Terra, 
Hope, and Carrie. They are of an age, 
they are friends, at the height of their 
friendship they are _ serious rivals. 
Severally they love Mark Barbee, the 
young Episcopalian minister. After 
their attentions drive the Reverend 
Mark out of town, they settle down to 
lesser prey. Men of their class—they 
are all moneyed, of the country club 
set—are scarce in Andalusia, Georgia. 
Lament for Four Virgins is no love 
story, but a tough sociological survey. 
In the twenty years of the story the 
four friends become. in a stranger’s 
eyes, “a ridiculous, middle-aged vir- 
gin bride, a whore, a drunk, and a 
cripple.” 

Angela and Bill enjoy something of 
a triumph, though a bitter one, over 
town gossip and intimate knowledge 
for they are lovers for much of the 
nineteen years of engagement before 
they marry. The careers of the 
other three are unambiguous and pub- 
lic. “Whom the town could not 
countenance, and still must take care 
of,” Alma Rook thought, “it institu- 
tionalized.” Among Andalusia’s insti- 
tutions is his own daughter, the 
town’s “Lady Whore.” Another is 
Hope, from the North but now a “Con- 


federate convert,” accepted as Anda- 
lusia’s responsibility because “every 
southern town must have its lady 
drunk.” 

Miss Tucker’s novel, though not nat- 
uralistic, is relentless and clinical in 
its realism. The curious thing is that, 
despite her devastating frankness on 
the subjects of sex and violence in a 
Southern town, the author accepts the 
values, particularly those surrounding 
the social position of Episcopalianism, 
of the Andalusia she depicts and pil- 
lories. 


LOST HILL 

by Dorothy Evelyn Smith 

Dutton. $3.00 
Jenny Rowlands, as the book opens, 
has been left the widow of a man she 
cordially hated. Being mistress of 
Lost Hill farm after seven years of 
subjection to George and his mother 
is an experience which seems to leave 
the neurotic Jenny more helpless than 
ever. 

The village was never fond of 
Jenny, and village talk is uncharitable 
(and unjust) when a gypsy from 
Wales comes to Lost Hill, to remain 
as a servant. Gethin, the gypsy, being 
a Celt, does not act in the tradition 
of the English servant. His fierce in- 
dependence causes resentments and 
difficulties, but the lonely Jenny lets 
him stay on for love of the young boy 
he brings with him. Enter Major Tod 
Shaw, gentleman farmer, a crisis, and 
a solution. Lost Hill evokes authentic 
English country living, with the tradi- 
tion of the wealthy farmer always 
counterpointed by rebellion, here per- 
sonified by Gethin, the “noble savage.” 
Nicely done. 


DIANA WAKEFIELD 

by Michael Figgis 

Macmillan. $3.00 

This is the story of adultery among 
sensitive, rather high-minded (also 
long-winded) people. Charles Wake- 
field, an aristocrat, deeply unsure of 
himself and the values of a family tra- 
dition to which he clings, married 
Diana, his late wife’s nurse} before he 
went away to war. He returns more 
hollow inside than ever. Nigel Farn- 
worth, who served as an officer under 
Charles, turns up as a struggling artist. 

Nigel and Diana become lovers; 
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Charles, aware of the situation, hopes 
that his much younger wife will re- 
main with him for the sake of Ram- 
shaw House, their estate. Thus 
Diana's problem: “She was tired of 
asking herself what she ought to do. 
She believed that to go away from 


Nigel was not only to inflict suffering 
that would stifle his creative powers 
at a critical time, but that darkness 
aud fear would then destroy the foun- 
tain of light and power to which their 
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love had brought them.” Much pa- 
laver, writing of letters, and scenes 
in which the lovers lecture one an- 
other on their own curious concepts 
of “responsibility for Charles” and 
“duty to ourselves” transpire before 
poor Charles solves matters for them 
with a well-placed bullet. Mr. Figgis 
tries to make a trite story topical by 
working in the theme of the current 
passing of the great English estates, 
but little comes of it. 





Other New Books 


THE NEED FOR ROOTS 
GRAVITY AND GRACE 

by Simone Weil 

Putnam's. $4.00, $3.50 
Simone Weil, the French mystic, was 
herself almost more remarkable than 
her books. She lived a life of extraor- 
dinary purity and died a sacrificial 
death in 1942 in exile from France. 
She was a woman who stood at the 
very edge of her time, regarding its 
culture, its politics and its lack of re- 
ligious zeal with a tutored, skeptical 
and disloyal eye, and sought to escape, 
without the Church’s oflicial passport, 
into the rarefied spiritual air of mys- 
tical communion with God. 

The Need for Roots was written for 
the Free French authorities in Lon- 
don, presumably to aid them in formu- 
lating plans for the renovation of 
educational and governmental systems 
for post-war France. But Simone 
Weil’s concern for the basic human 
needs being more deep-seated than 
that ordinarily required by agencies 
seeking advice, the resultant essay is a 
wide and humane consideration of 
many questions: the needs of the soul, 
the causes of its present up-ootedness 
in France, and the obstacles that still 
prevent it from taking root and being 
content. That an air of otherworld- 
ness and unreality hovers over this 
book is indeed the case; that a star- 
tling naiveté characterizes some of the 


answers She submits to the questions 
she poses is undeniable. But that her 
writing and thought reveals more of 
her all-embracing humanity, of her per- 
sonal integrity and intellectual clarity 
than was even manifest in the earlier 
Waiting for God—of that there can be 
no doubt. One sometimes questions 
her conclusions, but never the tortur- 
ous inner struggles by which she 
reached them. 

Gravity and Grace is a book of a 
different order, totally removed from 
the realities of the physical world and 
having significance only for those who 
would pursue the hard road to grace 
against the descending powers of grav- 
ity. In a long series of maxims, some 
extraordinarily clear and acute, some 
naive and full of disconcerting para- 
dox (“Religion, in so far as it is a 
source of consolation, is a hindrance 
to true faith... .’’), she describes the 
forces that would chain man to earth 
and destruction (gravity) and those 
which oppose them to the liberation 
and purification of his soul (grace). 
It is wonderfully stimulating and chal- 
lenging reading for her approach is 
paradoxical, unhackneyed and _in- 
verse. 

Her vocabulary, as Gustave Thibon 
points out in his sympathetic introduc- 
tion, is that of the mystics, not the 
speculative theologians, and while 
this leads to semantic difficulties it 
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produces at the same time a sense of 
exhilaration in the reader; we are high 
up amongst almost unscalable spirit- 
ual mountains when we are with 
Simone Weil, and we are recipients of 
all the mountain-climber’s high de- 
light. Doris GRUMBACH. 


BOLSHEVISM 
An Introduction to Soviet Communism 
by Waldemar Gurian 

Notre Dame Press. $3.25 
This work, as the author states in the 
preface, is not intended to present a 
detailed exposition of either the phi- 
losophy or the policies of modern 
Communism, but to reveal its essen- 
tial characteristics. 

There are three chapters in the book. 
The first attempts to disentangle the 
Western and the Russian aspects of 
Soviet Communism. The second ex- 
plores the sources and patterns of 
action of Soviet actuality. The third 
explains the world influence of Com- 
munism by the fact that it brought “to 
full maturity seeds contained in the 
modern’ secularized world, which 
simultaneously it threatens to de- 
stroy.” 

Professor Gurian defines Soviet 
Communism as a social and political 
religion whose demands invade every 
realm of human endeavor — be they 
spiritual or secular and which “re- 
places a transcendental God by a po- 
litical and social order, the classless 
society.” Therefore, he concludes we 
should resist it not only on an eco- 
nomic and military plane but also on 
a moral and religious one. 

Professor Gurian correctly points 
out that modern Communism (Bolshe- 
vism), whose basic ideas were devel- 
oped (“with peculiar simplifications, 
accentuations, and selections”) from 
the teachings of Marx and Engels, 
may be fully understood only if we 
examine it in the light of the Russian 
revolutionary underground, and _ its 
political and social development after 
the revolution of 1917. He notes in 
this connection that the evolution of 
the Communist Party into its present 
form is the unfolding of “Lenin’s prin- 
ciples and attitudes.” Thus Stalin’s 
purges of Party members were appli- 
cations of these principles. 

In his treatment of Soviet policy 
Professor Gurian stresses that it is 


flexible, exhibiting an adaptability to 
the moods of the masses and to inter- 
national conditions. However, this 
flexibility is of a purely tactical nature 
and never leads the Kremlin to go 
against the basic tenets and goals of 
Communism. 

The book is up-to-date and substan- 
tiates every important point set forth 
by the author. Although Professor 
Gurian’s work is very good in its pres- 
ent form, it would have been even bet- 
ter, had he integrated the source mate- 
rial into the context of the book. 

NIKITA D. RoopKkOWSKY. 


MIDCENTURY JOURNEY 

by William L. Shirer 

Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.50 
In 1950, Mr. Shirer, whose Berlin 
Diary, published in 1941, had been a 
best seller, returned to the Europe he 
first knew in 1925. He gives us now 
not only his impressions of Austria, 
France, Germany and England in 1950, 
but also a reappraisal of events in 
those nations from 1925 onward. 

Shirer makes no attempt to conceal 
his likes and dislikes. With some of 
his observations you will agree; with 
others you may find fault. You may 
complain that he is not as much 
opposed to Communism as he is to 
Fascism. He admits that he over 
looked the danger presented by Rus- 
sian Communism in the 1930’s, but he 
does condemn the Communists for 
having destroyed freedom in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

On the other hand, in true “liberal” 
fashion he condemns Leopold of Bel- 
gium and also Pétain for having “col- 
laborated” with Fascism; he _ con- 
demns Dollfuss and Schuschnigg for 
being undemocratic; he considers the 
Spaniards who opposed Franco to 
have been “democrats.” France dis- 
integrated, Shirer believes, largely be- 
cause her own middle class was not 
loyal to her; and because the French 
government did not prevent Hitler, as 
it could easily have done in 1936, from 
reoccupying the Rhineland. Had 
France done so, the menace of Hitler 
would have been ended, in Shirer’s 
opinion. 

Returning to America from socialis- 
tic England, which he seemed to like, 
Mr. Shirer, like most “liberals” was 
very much nettled by the freedom of 
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speech being enjoyed by Senator Mc- 
Carthy. Our “liberals” are invariably 
pained by the freedom experienced by 
their opponents. PauL KINIERY. 


THE LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL 
by Michael de la Bedoyere 
Scribner’s. $5.00. 

Friedrich Von Hugel, although not 

well known by American Catholics, is 

considered by many to have been one 
of the great modern Catholic thinkers. 

Michael de la Bedoyere well known 
to readers of THe CATHOLIC WoRLD 
for his monthly contribution, makes 
little attempt to go into detail about 
Von Hugel’s religious and philosophi- 
cal teachings, but rather seeks “to 
create the living man, as he grew 
up, within his family, with his 
friends; as he struggled for the liberty 
of thought and action within the law 
he so deeply loved; as he emerged— 
almost alone—serene and secure and 
Catholic from the dramatic dark days 
of the Modernist conflict; the living 
man, who throughout always strove to 
express that astonishing rich, broad, 
and deep inner understanding of the 
meaning and scope of the religious 
thing in our lives.” 

Based chiefly on the Baron’s hith- 
erto unpublished letters and diaries, 
this biography gives an insight into 
his learning, his deeply religious and 
humble spirit. It also gives interesting 
details of his many friends and 
acquaintances. His most important 
friendships were with people such as 
Newman, Gasquet, the Wards, Gerard 
Hopkins, and Pope Pius XII before his 
pontificate, as well as with many of 
the most brilliant minds of other 
faiths. 

While no one ever questioned Von 
Hugel’s loyalty to the Church, it is 
true that some of his interpretations 
of its teachings, did at times create 
headaches and heartaches for his 
theologian companions. 

This book was considered important 
enough to warrant a seven and a half 
page treatment in the January, 1952, 
issue of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review —even before it had been 
published in this country. The com- 
ment, however, was adverse, and the 
reviewer spent considerable space 
attempting to refute the Bedoyere con- 
tention that the Baron was no Modern- 


ist despite his associations with George 
Tyrrell and Abbé Loisy. 

Reading this book, I feel one is more 
likely to agree with Bedoyere that Von 
Hugel was duped into supporting the 
real Modernists, and that once he real- 
ized their errors, he took flight under 
the wings of truth. 

Students of the Modernist conflict of 
the early twentieth century will not 
find all the answers to the problem in 
this biography. But what they will 
find is a “jewelled” portrait of the cen- 
tral figure, a man much maligned by 
the ignorant, understood by the wise, 
and justified by history. 

GERARD E. SHERRY. 


JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC 

by Thomas E. Dewey 

Doubleday. $4.00 
Governor Dewey’s trip covered much 
the same ground covered by James 
Michener before him, and his conclu- 
sions are much the same. The man 
who is Eisenhower’s adviser on for- 
eign affairs believes we should build a 
Pacific Defense Pact including all non- 
Communist states of the Far East; he 
insists on more effective American 
propaganda based on defense of Asian 
independence against Soviet aggres- 
sion; he wants a more clear-cut policy 
favorable to the Republic of China 
(Formosa), and opposes trying to 
make over Asia to our own image and 
likeness. 

Dewey first visited Japan, which he 
considers Stalin’s number one Asian 
objective. He describes Communist 
influence there, and considers the 
Yoshida Government a fast friend of 
the U.S.A. In Korea he was struck by 
the demand that we carry out our 
promise and liberate north Korea, and 
by the increasingly effective opera- 
tions of Korean troops, when properly 
trained and equipped. Dewey does 
not advocate or suggest changing the 
ground rules of the war there, how- 
ever. 

In Formosa Governor Dewey found 
200,000 well-trained troops with 300,- 
000 in reserve, backed by a revamped 
Nationalist Government led by young 
and dedicated men. He heard Presi- 
dent Chiang denounce the Japanese 
Peace Treaty for its exclusion of the 
Republic of China. Dewey commented 
as follows: “I couldn’t refute the Gen- 
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eralissimo’s argument because so much 
of it was true.” He found everywhere 
among Chinese abroad a strong pro- 
Nationalist feeling. He also noticed 
pro-Chiang feeling among British offi- 
cials (while Britain recognizes Red 
China), and some American officials 
who fashionably criticized Chiang, 
and seldom Mao Tse-tung. 

Hong Kong was characterized by a 
pro-Mao British Administration, and 
increasing numbers of anti-Mao refu- 
gees, with solid evidence of incredible 
Communist atrocities. In Malaya as 
elsewhere, he found strong Communist 
influence in the mass media, and ex- 
tensive misunderstanding of America. 

Journey to the Far Pacific is a fasci- 
nating book, which should be read 
widely, especially by those who criti- 
cize Chiang, Bao-Dai, and President 
Rhee. For Dewey, like Michener be- 
fore him, will open their eyes. 

ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
An Informal Study in Greatness 

by Robert Lewis Taylor 

Doubleday. $4.50 

his is a literary caricature and it 
shows what a perilous subject Mr. 
Churchill is for the caricaturist whose 
art is exaggeration whereas he needs 
none. Mr. Lewis uses exaggeration 
lavishly and the result is an amusing 
character sketch ridiculously over- 
drawn. Mr. Churchill’s well known 
idiosyncrasies are all assembled here 
but the only clue to his real greatness 
is an insistence on his moral and 
physical courage, familiar examples of 
which are recounted throughout his ca- 
reer from schoolboy to Prime Minister. 

Thus while the book is clever it is 
not what it might also have been, an 
interpretative biography. And that is 
a pity for the author could probably 
produce something worth while in 
that respect if he was willing to sacri- 
fice popularity to quality and to curb 
the facile facetiousness which runs 
through these pages, a facetiousness 
especially deplorable in discussing 
causes and ideas for which men have 
laid down their lives. Unfortunately 
too he sees fit to introduce a number 
of ribald stories pointless in them- 
selves with the mistaken idea that they 
give piquancy to the narrative. 

However, in general, the material is 


skillfully assembled with a view to 
illustrating Mr. Churchill’s versatility 
and originality. It gives promise that 
the author, if he restrains his tendency 
to cynicism, may do better literary 
work in future. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


LETTERS FROM LIKIEP 
by Most Rev. Thomas J. Feeney, 
$4. DD. 

Pandick Press. $2.00 
Among the roughly ten thousand na- 
tives of the Marshall Islands, which 
constitute a strategic point of defense 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
about one thousand are Catholics. 
They had been without priests for 
over thirty years, however, when the 
invasion of the Islands during World 
War II disclosed their plight and a 
Jesuit mission was sent to restore to 
them the Faith. 

It is touching to read how the 
sturdy, handsome, self-reliant, and 
deeply religious Marshallese said the 
rosary in their native language, Sun- 
day after Sunday during all those 
years, for the return of missionaries 
who would baptize their children, 
sanctify their marriages, and offer up 
the Holy Sacrifice. 

Because, according to Bishop Feeney 
whose letters from the island of Likiep 
record this project, the establishment 
of the Church in a mission area is, to 
some degree, inextricably bound up 
with the economic sufficiency of the 
people, the Jesuit missionaries in- 
augurated an economic self-sufficiency 
program. With the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all concerned, they started a 
school, integrating the curriculum 
with local life and needs, revitalized 
handcrafts, and introduced electricity. 
They built chapels, too, and brought 
God back to his faithful people. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


CAVALCADE OF THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL 

by Edward Wagenknecht 

Holt. $6.50 
In this book of historical studies of 
America’s novelists since the eight- 
eenth century, Edward Wagenknecht 
shows himself to be a scholar of tem- 


perate opinions, insight and no snob- 
bishness. 


When he discusses giants—Melville, 
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Twain and James—his style rises to 
his subjects’ glory. When dealing with 
bright but minor lights like Mary 
Johnston or J. W. De Forest, his enthu- 
siasm convinces us how good some of 
our forgotten storytellers were. 

His adverse criticism is moderate. 
Throughout he makes it clear that 
sympathetic estimate is his aim—-even 
when describing what Hawthorne 
called “the damned mob of scribbling 
women” in whom our great-grand- 
mamas revelled. 

He seems weakest when writing of 
his contemporaries. Howard Fast gets 
off lightly with “the propagandist as 
the historical novelist.” Perhaps in 
Wagenknechts’s literary house there 
are rather too many mansions; he 
seems to be able to tuck Ross Lock- 
ridge and Robert Nathan, both, under 
his hospitable rooftree of acceptance. 

A good bibliography and footnotes 
finish the work. Not only students but 
anyone curious about the rich heritage 
the American novelist is heir to, will 
delight in this Cavalcade. If he has 
done no more than start a run on the 
stories of William Dean Howells, Ed- 


ward Wagenknecht will not have writ- 


ten in vain. CLORINDA CLARKE. 
KAREN 

by Marie Killilea 

Prentice-Hall. $2.95 
It is not often that one can swallow 
the many blurbs, the many “ads” that 
resourceful publishers think up for 
their books. But in the case of Karen 
one is forced in all honesty to do so. 
It “has just everything”; it does “pack 
a terrific wallop”; it is “heartwarm- 
ing, touching and courageous.” Hap- 
pily Karen, mentally alert but affected 
by cerebral palsy, was born into an 
ideal home, built on firm foundations 
of mutual love, enlightened faith and 
keen intelligence. 

Her mother’s book is the exception- 
ally well written story of that home, 
of the determined search for help, 
medical and therapeutic; of the grad- 
ual development — with compassion, 
not pity—of the daughter into the 
happy, well adjusted, endearing little 
girl that she is today. It was a job de- 
manding courage, initiative, and infi- 
nite patience, not to mention physical 
strength. 


In their search for medical assist- 


ance Mrs. Killilea and her husband 
found that there was almost complete 
ignorance of cerebral palsy and its 
treatment, a condition which they 
have remedied in no small degree, and 
which will be further helped by the 
publication of this book. Its author 
was largely instrumental in the foun- 
dation of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Association, of which she is a vice- 
president. 

The story of all this she has woven 
with art, humor and pathos into the 
everyday happenings of the daily life 
of the family. Reading it, one regrets 
that there are not many households 
presided over by a Marie and a Jimmy 
Killilea! EpitH DOoNoVAN. 


HISTORY OF THE POPES 
Volume 38 

by Freiherr Ludwig von Pastor 

Herder. $7.50 
This latest volume of Pastor’s History 
to appear in English deals with the 
five years (1769-1774) of the pontifi- 
cate of Clement XIV. It is devoted for 
the most part to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of that vastly interesting episode 
of modern history, the papal suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits. That story would 
be far better known if the reading 
public realized how much might be 
learned from this amazing revelation 
of interference by Catholic states with 
the liberty of the Church and of the 
extent to which a papal election might 
resemble a_ political convention in 
presidential election years. 

The details of the story, thoroughly 
documented and_= scientifically  dis- 
cussed, are here. We need no better 
author than Pastor and no more skill- 
ful translator than P. F. Peeler. 
Father Martin Harney, scholarly au- 
thor of The Jesuits in History, who 
used the original German work of 
Pastor in discussing the suppression, 
and modern historians in general, 
agree with Pastor that the pope did 
not dissolve the Order on account of 
charges of its misconduct or false 
teachings. He did so because of the 
pressure exerted on civil princes by 
evil counsellors bent on destroying 
“the strongest bulwark of the Roman 
Church.” Clement XIV was literally 
“on the spot.” 

Clement’s contemporary, the Jesuit 
Cordara, much as he loved his Order, 
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aflirmed “Had I been in the pope’s 
place, I should probably have acted as 
he did,” and Jesuit authors as a rule 
concur with St. Alphonsus Ligouri, 
who summed up the situation in these 
words: “The poor pope, what else 
could he do in the circumstances.” 
JOSEPH McSor_ry. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

by E. M. Lynskey 

Kenedy. $2.00 
This useful little book is the result of 
the combined efforts of three scholars 
associated with Hunter College. Presi- 
dent G. N. Shuster wrote the foreword, 
Dr. J. J. Meng the introduction, and 
Professor E. M. Lynskey the remaining 
eighty-five pages. Miss Lynskey is a 
well-known Catholic scholar in the 
field of Political Science and the ob- 
server at the United Nations for the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 

She gives us here a scholarly but 
simple description of the government 
of the Roman Catholic Church, start- 
ing with some essential distinctions, as 
between the twofold power of the 
Church: “The power of order... to 
sanctify the faithful by sacred rites,” 
and “the power of jurisdiction .. . to 


govern the faithful for the attainment 
of the supernatural end.” 

The power of order is irrevocable, 
for it is conferred by the rite of ordi- 
nation. The power of jurisdiction, 
however, is conferred by authorized 
assignment and is subject to change. 
The sole exception is the Pope, for he 
obtains primacy of jurisdiction by 
divine right. 

Dr. Lynskey defines the Church as a 
“world community or world society” 
in opposition to a world government, 
world state or a world party like the 
Communist Party, or an international 
society like the United Nations. The 
Vatican City is not a national state, 
but a sovereign one. This leads to the 
important chapters on “Diplomatic 
Representation and “The United States 
and the Vatican.” On the thorny ques- 
tion of an American ambassador to 
Vatican City, Dr. Meng comments that 
it cannot be opposed on the ground 
that Vatican City is not a state, or by 
the assertion that the Pope is not a 
temporal sovereign. “The usage of 
states, the long-accepted principles of 
international law, and the provisions 
of American public law itself give no 
foundation for such arguments” (p. 9). 

The book has a detailed index. 

Eva-Maria JUNG. 


Shorter Notices 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES, by Beryl Smalley 
(Philosophical Library. $7.50). The 
quantity of works written about the 
Bible, “the most studied book of the 
Middle Ages,” is so vast that even 
medievalists are unfamiliar with many 
of them. In analyzing Biblical studies 
from the Carolingian Renaissance to 
1300, Miss Smalley has made a real 
contribution to learning. 

The history of Bible studies is 
“mainly the history of scholars” and 
of schools. The prevailing attitude in 
the medieval West was to subordinate 
the literal and historical to the alle- 
gorical and mystical senses. Miss 
Smalley is particularly interested in 
the attempts of such scholars as Hugh 
and Andrew of St. Victor, Peter 
Comestor, S.S. Albert the Great and 


Thomas Aquinas to redress the bal- 
ance in favor of the letter. 

She describes numerous experts con- 
sulting Hebrew scholars and searching 
the original texts, correcting errors 
and collecting alternative readings. 
While the relative value of the inter- 
pretations is open to argument, every 
reader must concede that the record 
of study described by Miss Smalley is 
impressive. 

ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
by Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. (Herder. 
$10.00). The book above named, al- 
though not completed, was already in 
the hands of the publishers when the 
author’s death deprived Bible students 
of an indefatigable and always en- 
lightening teacher. The work was re- 
vised and prepared for publication by 
a Benedictine Father (not named), 
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and by one of Father Pope’s fellow 
English Dominicans, Father Sebastian 
Bullough, who notes that this volume 
does not claim to mention every ver- 
sion ancient or modern. 

Yet these almost 800 pages are a 
mine of knowledge for the serious stu- 
dent, and are full of more than ordi- 
narily interesting information for the 
casual reader. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUD- 
IES, Vol. XXXIX-XL, edited by John J. 
Meng (United States Catholic Histori- 
cal Society). This latest volume of a 
series of scholarly monographs con- 
tains several valuable papers: “Cardi- 
nal Gibbons and New York,” by Pro- 
fessor John Tracy Ellis; “The Catholic 
Minority in the United States, 1789- 
1821,” by Father Thomas T. McAvoy 
of the University of Notre Dame; and 


a memoir of “The Archdiocese of New 
York a Century Ago,” written by Arch- 
bishop John Hughes and published 
with a very helpful introduction by 
Father Henry Browne, archivist of the 
Catholic University of America. 

THE SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR, Stud- 
ies in Brownson’s Thought, by Thomas 
R. Ryan, C.PP.S. (Newman Book 
Shop). This collection of studies, sev- 
eral of which have already appeared 
in THe CarHoiic Wor.p, deals with 
Brownson’s work in apologetics; his 
writings on the papacy; his views on 
salvation outside of the Church; his 
familiarity with the Fathers; his opin- 
ion of women novelists; his sugges- 
tions to preachers; his philosophy of 
government. The book is entertain- 
ing and informative; and it has a fairly 
comprehensive bibliography. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


ANTHONY T. BousScaReN, Associate 
author of Soviet Salellite States, etc. 


CLORINDA CLARKI 


Professor of 


Political Science, University of San Francisco; 


, M.A., further studies at Oxford University; editorial secretary for the Nylic 


Review, field magazine for the New York Life Insurance Company, New York City. 
Doris Grumpacn, M.A., Rensselaer, N. Y.; former member of the staff of Time; contributor to 


America, Information, etc. 


Rirey HuGues, M.A., Associate Professor of English, Georgetown University School of Foreign 


Service, Washington, D. C. 


; fiction critic for THe Catrnotic Wortp; editor of Journal of 


Arts and Letters; member of the fiction committee, Gallery of Living Catholic Authors; 
contributor to Saturday Review of Literature, Renascence, Thought, etc. 


Eiva-MARIA JUNG, PH.D., New 
voluntary 
occupied areas. 

Pavut Kiniery, Pu.D., Assistant 

School, Chicago; 


Dean and 


of the Adult Education Council, Chicago; 


Rev. Josepn McSorcrey, C.S.P., 


Professor of History, Loyola 
Past President of the American Catholic Historical Association; Director 
member of the editorial staff of Mid-America. 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of An 


York City; Co-ordinator of the German Grantee Program of the 
advisory committee to the Department of State on matters of religion in the 


University Graduate 


Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 


Nikita D, Roopkowsky, M.A., faculty member of the Institute of Contemporary Studies, Ford- 
ham University, New York Cily; co-editor of Russia Today. 


Grerarp E, SHerry, New Milford, N. J.; 
City; 
Catholic Herald of London. 


Catholic Editor of the Religious News Service, New York 
contributor to the Catholic Encyclopedia, Supplement I1.; former Columnist for the 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, LitT.D., teacher of Children’s Literature, University of Rochester. 
N. Y.; author of With Harp and Lute, The Oldest Story, etc. 


RopertT Wivpeerrorce, C.B.E., 


B.A. (Oxon.), Cultural Adviser at the British Information Services. 


New York City; collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of the Law of 


Nations. 














REVOLUTION IN A CITY PARISH 


By ABBE MICHONNEAU 


‘Here is a book fot every priest, sister, teaching brother and 
even layman interested in the apostolate. Abbe Michonneau 
and his curates realized they were in a section of Paris prac- 
tically pagan in spirit. He realized that the methods actually 
being used to save souls were not even preserving the faith of 
actual Catholics, much less converting lapsed or non-Catholics. 
In this book we get something of the story of the development 
of his new program plus an analysis of the inefficiency of past 
methods.” —The Torch. 


Two Dollars 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W. C. | 























NEW HERDER TITLES 


BE YE PERFECT 

By DAVID L. GREENSTOCK, 8S.T.D. 

This new work on the spiritual life is both theologically painstaking and popular in its treatment, 
and is remarkably free from technical terminology. 

The trait most striking in this work is the comforting contention that perfection is intended for 
all and therefore is possible for all. Many religiously minded persons who have been deterred 
by the supposed loftiness of spiritual perfection will find their aspirations encouraged by Be Ye 
Perfect, 362 pages, $5.00 


LIFE EVERLASTING 
By R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 0O.P. 
Translated by Patrick Cummins, 0.S.B. 


Most books on the four last things consist of moral exhortations and admonitions. Of course, 
these reflections are based on the theological doctrines about judgment, hell, purgatory, and 
heaven. 

A sound acquaintance with the dogmatic basis is the most reliable safeguard for one who is 
preaching on the moral aspects of these appealing truths. In Life Everlasting the eminent 
author expounds the full doctrine of the four last things, a doctrine that is not made up of 
surmises and probabilities. 284 pages, $4.50 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MASS 

In the Light of Thomistic Theology 

By ADOLPH DOMINIC FRENAY, O.P., Ph.D. 

Persons frequently assisting at Mass find that repetition dulls the appreciation for the spiritual 
richness of the Mass prayers. The present volume has been written as an antidote to the con- 
sequences of routine. With warmth and unction the author sets forth the spiritual contents 
and implications of the Mass prayers. Yet he avoids excessive sentimentality by basing his 
reflections on the theological teaching of St. Thomas. 

For anyone who reads this book and rereads it, the Mass will thenceforth have a deeper spiritual 
meaning. A Spiritual Book Associates Selection, 306 pages, $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Huadson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


ing, music. 














Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 


Rosement, Pennsylvania 


Conducted by the | 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








Schools 
and 


Colleges 





Immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request — Address 
Register 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters oF Notre Dame pE NAMuUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











| College of New Rochelle 
| NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


| 
| 


Westchester County 
| Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as Priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle, 

8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary 

College and University Students May Apply for Clerical 


Novitiate 


Young men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become Priests, but feel called to the 
Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life 
of prayer and work: house work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 











Elizabeth Seton School 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident. and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information: Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 








SAINT MARY’S 


NOTRE DAME 


Academy for Girls 


Accredited College Preparation. 
Music, Fine Arts, Home Economics, 
Sports — Swimming. 

Spacious campus. Catalog. Box F. 


SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY 





Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 











CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege | mp mat ms schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion excellent its plant, modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the —_ of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
lilustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept.CAW, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, Ill. 

















“I have never smoked a cigar 
at its price level that equalled 
a Dexter in honest to good- 
ness smoking pleasure.” 


PRouler since IST4 


oe - G. Sullivan, inc., Manchester, 























ACCURATE 


Information About the Catholic 
Church 


Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. - 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 


TORONTO, CANADA - 647 Markham Street 


Public Reading Rooms 
Free Instruction Courses 


Information Service for Non-Catholics and 
Catholics 















































NEW PAMPHLET 
by 


REV. VINCENT F. HOLDEN, C.S.P. 


MORAL 


RAL? 


fee tl 
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Conflicting Moral 
Standards 


Father Holden begins this booklet with a 
very apt illustration of a standard of meas- 
urement. People accept without question 
the fact that there must be standards in 
things like this, otherwise there would be 
confusion. He goes on to show very clearly 
that there must also be standards as far as 
morality is concerned. Without set and 
accepted standards in the moral life of hu- 
man beings, there is certainly bound to be 
moral confusion. The parallel to the physi- 
cal laws and the possible confusion result- 
ing from their abandonment is quite clearly 
drawn. Father Holden goes on to show 
just what the present trend in morality is 
leading us to and concludes that God must 
be the one Who should set up the standard 
and man must observe His law. 


10c, $8.00 per 100 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 



































Now Available 


The English Translation of 


AMERICANISM 


A Phantom Heresy 


By Abbé Félix Klein 
Honorary Professor 
The Catholic Institute of Paris, France 


With a Foreword by the 
Rev. James M. Gillis. C.S.P.. S.T.D. (Angelico) 


At long last the first English translation of the true story behind 
the violent storm over “Americanism”—one of the most serious 
controversies ever to divide the Catholic hierarchy of the 
United States. 


Written by the celebrated Abbé Klein, sole survivor of a theo- 
logical war that raged on both sides of the Atlantic, the new 
English version is richly documented with letters not hitherto 
in circulation including some from Cardinals Rampolla, Gib- 
bons and Richard, Archbishops Ireland and Corrigan, and lay 
leaders in France such as Brunetieére. 


Indispensable to every collection of religious Americana, this 
brilliant analysis of a fantastic story will appeal to every reader 
interested in the impact of American ideas on the old traditions 
of Catholic Europe. 


Commenting upon this book, Father Gillis says: “The time has 
come ... to speak plainly about ‘Americanism’ . . . the storm 


that ought never to have happened . . . over the question 


whether one can be at the same time an American and a good 
Catholic. Special credit is due to the ever faithful and valiant 
Abbé Klein for the good fight he fought in those difficult days, 
and for his latest service for the cause, this lucid and com- 
prehensive account of ‘Americanism. It will be thrilling read- 
ing for all Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic.” 


THE AQUIN BOOK SHOP 
Atchison, Kansas 


Price: $5.00 




















MACK-MILLER 


Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


& 
Yds} MACK-MILLER 
4 CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 











